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A WORLD CONSCIOUSNESS AND FUTURE 
PEACE* 


By Morton PRINCE 


| 


Tue INDIVIDUAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE newer Western psychology is giving us a deeper 

insight into the human mind than was possible by 

the older psychology. It is laying bare the hidden 

yearnings and aspirations and strivings of human 
beings whether as individuals, or collectively as families, 
civic communities or nations. And therefore it enables us 
to discover the real, the true motives which, underlying the 
superficial motives and apparent motives, determine human 
conduct, whether that conduct be an individual striving to 
accomplish his ambition, or a nation striving for World 
Empire. 

This newer Western psychology is teaching us that the 
older psychology, the academic psychology of the universi- 
ties is, as our great and lamented William James aptly 
expressed it, but the clanging of brass cymbals—much noise 
but without real meaning. The academic psychology is 
superficial in that it does not touch the profounder motives 
and mechanisms of human nature. 

If we would understand the human mind we must dive 
beneath the surface of consciousness, beneath the momen- 
tary ebulitions of thought. These, we are learning, are but 
the superficial, phenomenal and momentarily fragmentary 
manifestations of -a larger and profounder consciousness. 
The teachings of modern investigations, and of our Western 

*Address before the “Concordia Association” of Japan, at Tokyo, at a 
garden party given by Baron Shibusaya, June 13th, 1916. 
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conscious mind that Buddha probably reached by profound 
contemplation. Itisonly a question of interpretation. Indeed, 
me Western thinkers, like Frederick Myers, would bring 
ubconscious mind into close relation with a trans- 


cosmic consciousness of which perhaps the 


] 


onsciousness is but one focus of intensity 


rsal consciousness, or the energy 


need not enter into that larger metaphysical 
° ] 


hich is far beyond my purpose. I want rather 


Li 


human personality and its ethical and pragmatic 


upon individual and collective conduct. What then 

‘at subconscious mind that plays so large a part 
nality? 

impossible for me in such a brief address as this 

this great subject with any fullness and you will not 

-, or indeed wish me, to do so. I should tire you if 

It is indeed the great problem of the future. As M. 

rgson, the French philosopher, has recently said: “To 

the most sacred depths of the unconscious, to labor 

I have just called the subsoil of consciousness, that 

e the principal task of psychology in the century that 

is opening. I do not doubt that wonderful discoveries 

await it there, as important, perhaps, as have been in the 

preceding centuries the discoveries of the physical and 

natural sciences. That at least is the promise which I make 


for it, that is the wish that in closing I have for it.” 


a 
[ shall little more than touch upon it, sufficiently only 


to elucidate the main subject of my address. 


PERSONALITY AS EVOLVED BY THE CREATIVE FORCE OF THE 
EXPERIENCES OF LIF! 


[In this great underlying subsoil of consciousness are to 
be found the memories of a vast mass of experiences of life, 
extending, we may almost say, from the cradle to the grave. 
Most of them are beyond voluntary recall as memory. By 
the term “experiences of life”? you must understand all our 
conscious experiences of both our outer and inner life, our 
conscious experiences with the external world of men and 
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things about us and our inner thoughts—our soul’s thoughts. 
The subconscious thus-includes the deposited experiences 
not only of our ephemeral everyday life, but of our whole 
acquired education, acquired from childhood to the grave- 

our pedagogical, our social, our religious, our ethical, our 
civic, our political and our patriotic education. It includes 
everything that has come to us by teaching from our ances- 
tors and predecessors. 

Within it, therefore, are to be found the formulated 
memories of codes of right conduct, codes of ethical pre- 
cepts and oi ideals. ‘These when acquired in early life may 
have been repressed and lost sight of by the individual who, 
in later years, developed in an environment governed by 
antagonistic codes or allowed himself to be governed by 
instinctive impulses and interests of a conflicting character. 
Sut nevertheless they may still be subconsciously conserved 
ready to be called again into being by favoring influences. 

A great mass of such experiences we conceive of as 
leposited as memories and dispositions to behavior, dis- 
ositions that may strive to find expression below the thres- 
hold of consciousness in the subconscious realm. 

And then among the experiences of the inner life must 
be reckoned the strivings and conflicts of the soul—all that 
pertain to the innermost sanctuary of personality and char- 
acter, the intimate communings with self, the doubts and 
fears and scruples pertaining to the moral, religious and 
other problems of life, and the struggles and trials and 
difficulties which beset its paths; the internal conflicts of the 
soul with the world, the flesh and the devil—conflicts which 
each individual may have undergone in efforts to adapt 
himself to the conflicting circumstances of his real life. 

Memories of all these inner experiences, and of these 
and other unsolved problems of life are deposited in the 
subconscious mind. Sometimes it happens that, as in sudden 
religious conversion, they undergo subconscious incubation 
or reasoning and burst out into flower as a sudden realiza- 
tion of a religious truth. 

By the creative force of all these life’s experiences 


cooperating with the inborn primitive instincts—inborn in 


every individual—the subconscious mind is formed. 
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And out of the subconscious mind, as the acquired experi- 
ences of life, and these instincts are evolved and organized 
those tendencies, traits, ideals, and habits of mind and action 
which we term personality and character. I would, indeed, 


emphasize the primitive instincts because, besides all these 


acquired dispositions to behavior, there are, of course, in- 
herited dispositions, by which we understand the primitive 
instinctive impulses coming from all the inborn instincts of 
human nature. I mean the instincts of fear, and love, and 
anger, and aversion, and the sexual life, and their kind which 
motivate human nature. 


THE SUBCONSCIOUS AS THE DynAMIC SOURCE OF CONDUCT 


Sut a small fraction only of all these subconscious 
memories emerge as conscious processes of thought. ‘The 
greater portion remain beneath the threshold and tend, un- 
consciously, to shape and determine our conscious processes 

our judgments, ideals, beliefs, conventions, points of view, 
habits and the tendencies of our mental lives. Whence these 
come, how they were born, we often have long ceased to re- 
member. For they have not only their roots but the springs 
which motivate them deep down in the subconscious past. 
Indeed there is reason to believe that in profound thought 
it is the subconscious that does the real work. Drawing 
upon the deposited experiences of the past for the conscious 
needs of the moment, it thrusts up into consciousness for 
consideration a selected series of germane ideas. From 
these our consciousness at such moments does little more 
than choose those judged adequate to meet the conditions of 
the problem. 

As I said at the beginning, though we cannot by con- 
scious effort attain to all our subconscious knowledge, yet, 
by special devices, like profound meditation, abstraction, 
revery, etc., we can bring a large amount to the full light of 
cons lousness. 

Thus it comes about that our reactions to the environ- 
ment, our moral and social conduct, our sentiments and 
feelings, our points of view and attitudes of mind—all that 
we term character and personality—are predetermined by 
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consciousness of the members of the group. Similarly a 
common point of view and a common attitude of mind 
towards the circumstances of the social organization and of 
everyday life become developed. And, most important, 
as I shall presently point out, things and ideas of common 
experience become possessed of a common meaning for 
every individual. 

Further, out of a collective consciousness by the force 
of common ideals and common desires, there necessarily 
develops a unity of thought, and common will which impel 
towards uniformity of behavior. But all is not explicitly 
conscious. ‘The processes of the mind and conduct, in losing 
their plasticity and becoming fixed, necessarily become 
largely matters of habit and of second nature; which means 
that they have become organized below the threshold of 
consciousness and have their roots and sources of energy in 
subconsciously conserved experiences of the past. Each one 
of us would find it difficult or impossible to explain why he 
has the same view point as the rest of the community, why 
the same ideals, the same desires, the same will; why he 
regulates his conduct in the same way towards everyday life. 
He would give you undoubtedly an explanation, reasons 
that seem plausible to himself, but the real reason is that 
his social and ethical education have left dispositions to 
thought, dispositions to action—sort of phonographic 
records—in his subconsciousness, Out of which have crystal- 
ized, as a sort of resume, habit reactions. ‘These govern 
him in spite of himself, even though he struggles hard against 
their impulses. And this is also in large part the case be- 
cause through education the primitive instinctive impulses 
of human nature have been enlisted and harnessed to serve 
the habits of the social ideals, or brought under control and 


repressed in accordance with the aims of the community 


consciousness. 

Furthermore we see the collective mind manifesting 
the same reactions to subconscious processes as does the 
individual mind. ‘Thus we frequently see the consciousness 
of a community or nation reacting to the conduct of another 
community or nation with aversion or hatred, just as Ger- 
many does today towards England. The ostensible and 
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given reason is because of some alleged immorality of con- 


duct, like hypocrisy, that shocks the common ideal. But 
the real reason is because of a common baffled subconscious 
desire, or jealousy, or fear, dictated perhaps by self interest 
and unacknowledged, to which aversion or hatred is only 
the common conscious reaction. 


A Common MEANING To IDEALS ESSENTIAL TO A 
COLLECTIVE CONSCIOUSNESS 


The unity of the collective mind depends in no small 
degree upon ideas acquiring a common meaning for all the 
members of the community. ‘This principle has far-reach- 
ing consequences. I do not refer to the dictionary meaning, 
or the etymological meaning, but rather to the meaning 
which ideas connote through their associations and implica- 
tions. ‘The meaning of the national flag of every nation is 
easily defined in a dictionary as a piece of cloth of a certain 
color and design, but it has, over and above this, an addi- 
tional patriotic meaning for all the people of that nation 
which it has for the people of no other. And the meaning, 
when it is awakened, sends a thrill of emotional impulses 
throbbing through the veins which no dictionary meaning 
could do. And likewise patriotism, duty, morality, virtue, 
truth, honesty, valor, humanity, culture, and such ideas too 
often connote a different meaning to people of different 
communities and different nations, as we unfortunately see 
exemplified in the present war. And similarly ideas of 
relationship like wife, father, emperor, subject, citizen; 
conceptions such as God, religion, temple, connote different 
meanings to different people, individually or collectively; 
and so on. And thus it is that according as ideas have a 
common meaning in this sense they play a large part in 
determining the unity of the social consciousness, on the 
one hand, and variations in the customs, manners and habits 
of different communities. 

Let us not forget that it is one’s own personal experi- 
ences of life that give that special connoted meaning to 
ideas which is peculiar to each one of us, and therefore that 
shape your and my points of view and attitudes of mind 
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[ hardly need say that the formation of a collective 
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by occidentals, but is disregarded by orientals so that it 
becomes a commonplace fact of daily life for the child as 
well as adult. ‘The result is that while with the former 
nudity has a meaning that excites lively reactions from its 
apperceptive mass—the social root ideas which have been 
both its source and the repressing force—with the latter it 
arouses no more emotional reaction than would pots, kettles 
and pans. Likewise exposure of the face with Moslems has 
a meaning and causes reactions that belong to exposure of 
other parts of the body with people having other social 
codes. It is impossible, therefore, for one nation to com- 
pletely understand the meaning of many social ideas of 
another nation, and therefore the corresponding points of 


view, without acquiring the same apperceptive mass—that 


is to say, without undergoing the same social education 
from childhood to adult life. 

Through this same principle we find the difficulty of 
some nations—nations that are composed of polyglot people, 
racially and in stock heterogeneous,—acquiring a national 
consciousness rich in common ideals. Such common ideals as 
exist are, for the most part, instinctive and of the kind found in 
primitive tribes. ‘They may be limited to defense of the 
national domain against encroachments of territory or de- 
fense against military aggressions upon national sovereignty 
and national interests. Such, for example, must be the case 
of the Austrian Empire with its polyglot people—Magyar, 
Germans, Bohemians, Roumanians, Slovenes, Slovaks, Serbs, 
Croats, and others. ‘The same difficulty besets, even if in 
less degree, the United States, with its one hundred millions 
of people drawn from every race on the globe and now in 
the “melting pot.”” Out of that melting-pot will come some 
day a people with a national consciousness, common ideals, 
which will be the spiritual inspiring force of the nation. 
The same difficulty may arise even within homogeneous 
nations, wherein the disintegrating influences of modern 
economic, individual and political development have created 
heter geneous class divisions based upon demoralizing social 
philosophy and selfish conflicting interest to the disregard 
of the interest of the national whole. Under such conditions 
the national consciousness becomes shorn of many of its 
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nost spiritual, amalgamating and inspiring ideals that give 
inity and force to a nation. Among these are ideals of 
personal self-sacrifice at the behest of national duty, the 
bligation of the individual to subordinate private rights and 
elfish interests to the good of the State and the spiritual 
obligation of universal service in whatever field and wherever 
required by the State for its safety. In such a situation of 
disintegrated ideals England awoke at the outbreak of this 
war, and wondered with the whole world at her internal 
weakness. Nations like individuals, must sometimes be 
tried in adversity to find themselves, to recover their ideals. 
\nd so England, in the baptism of calamity has found 
herself, and in the finding has acquired ideals that have 
crystalized the soul of the nation into a spiritual force. 


l'nHeE Socrtat CONSCIOUSNESS AS THE REGULATOR OF 
SOCIETY 


The second point I want to make is that the collective 
consciousness of the social organization—the social con- 
sciousness—plays a greater part in governing and regulating 


society than laws, or the military or police forces of even the 
most autocratic government. And this it does through 
the development of those habits of mind and action that 
underlie social customs and of an instinctive sense of social 


obligation which is the foundation of society. Lord Haldane, 
the former British Minister of War, dwelt upon this fact in 
a remarkable address just a year before the present war, 
and pointed out, as I shall also later argue, that it is not 
chimerical to hope that through the international extension 
of this type of collective consciousness, it may become a 
common consciousness of nations—a world consciousness. 
If so, the duties and obligations of one nation to another 
may be regulated by it, and future wars prevented. 

He laid stress upon the fact that the Germans have a 
word which he thought may be used to designate this particu- 
lar field of the social consciousness. It is Sittlichkeit. The 
German philosopher Fichte has defined Sittlichkeit as 
“those principles of conduct which regulate people in their 
relations to each other and therefore have become matters 
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the floor as in Japan or on a bedstead as in the western 
world; what we shall do and what we shall not do, and the 
way we shall do it; our manners and behavior towards one 


another; the way we shall live, our ceremonies and our eti- 
quette; in short our daily conduct is regulated by customs 
established by the principles of the social codes. These 
become second nature, almost automatic and instinctive. 
They are, therefore, governed by systems of mental disposi- 
tions organized in the mind by the social education. 

Indeed, from the very beginning of social life in the 
nursery, education consists in the repression of the barbaric 
instincts with which every child is born, bringing the savage 
impulses of his nature under control and adapting the child 
and the man to the customs and ideals of the civilization to 
which he belongs: in other words, to developing in him the 
community consciousness with its habits of mind and be- 
havior. 

Every child is born a savage; he only acquires culture 
and the common ideals and the common will of the social 
conscience. 

The collective consciousness, then, is the foundation of 
the social organization; without it the organization would 
fall to pieces. If this be so, is it not because of the lack of 
an international collective consciousness, one of ethical 
codes and possessed in common by all the great peoples of 
the world—a world consciousness—that the world today 
has fallen to pieces in this holocaust of war? 


A Wor.tp ConscIousNESS 


What hope does psychology hold out to civilization! 
The common ideals of a collective consciousness respect 
and protect the rights of individuals and regulate thei: 
relations to one another within the nation. May it not be 
that, with time, fostered by systematic worldwide teaching, 
there may be developed an international consciousness, or 
world consciousness so far as concerns international rela- 
tions? And may it not be that the principles of such a con- 
sciousness will regulate the nations in their relations to one 
another to the same extent that the social and national 
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consciousness within a single nation regulate the relations 
of the people to one another, and, in the United States today, 
the relations of the sovereign states of the American Union 
to one another? In such a world consciousness there would 
grow up common habits of mind that would become second 
nature—common points of view, common ideals of right and 
wrong in the dealings of one nation with another. 
Likewise conceptions of humanity, of liberty and of the 
obligations of one people to another would have a common 
meaning, which is not the case today. In a consciousness 
of this kind, among the international habits of thought 
would be that of respecting the rights and interests of other 
nations whether large countries like China or small ones 
like Serbia, and the habit of repressing desires which have 
for an object the selfish aggrandizement of a nation at the 
expense of weaker ones. Such a world consciousness would 
mean desire, grown into habit and customs, to respect the 
rights of foreign peoples under international law, which, in 


sil 


desires, not of selfish interests as today, and the habit of 


turn, would be truly the expression of world ideals and 


looking to arbitration and conciliation to compose the con- 
flicting interests of nation. The imponderable force of such 
a consciousness would offer the strongest support to inter- 
national law~-the power behind the law,—and out of such 
ideals and such desires, when established, there would 
necessarily develop a general will to peace and a will to 
fulfil the obligations imposed by the ideals. 

Theoretically the attainment of a world consciousness of 
this kind is psychologically possible, and if ever attained it 
would necessarily have the same binding force in regulating 
international conductas has the social consciousness within a 
nation today. To reach such an end the old world-habit 
of mind—the habit of thinking in war terms, of turning at 
first thought to war as a necessary means of settling inter- 


national disputes, must be broken. A world conscience 
will be the censor which, like the social censor, will threaten 
with the tabu a breach of treaties of international customs, 
codes and habits of conduct. The ideals of the German 
autocracy and of the German military caste as taught, 
by their philosophers and publicists like Treitschke and 
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Nietszche and military writers like Bernhardi and their 
Kaiser, such ideals as “ Might makes Right,” “World Empire 
or Downfall,” “It is the duty of great nations to make war 


nations,” “‘Little nations have no rights which 
are bound to respect,” and “Nothing 


on weak 
powerful nations 
shall happen in this world without Germany being con- 
sulted,” in short “Kultur” and the worship of force, all 
such military ideals must give place to the ideals .of that 
collective consciousness of the German people that govern 
them in their relations to each other within the Empire and 
to a newly created collective consciousness of the world. 
The war attitude of mind of the German autocracy and 
military caste, which, like a mental disease has permeated 
and taken possession of the soul of the German people in 
its attitude towards other nations, must give place to a 
world consciousness. 

If such a world consciousness should be developed, 
one nation will understand another because the ideals of 
the common consciousness will have thesame meaning. We 
shall think in the same language though we do not speak it. 
[tis not through militarism, nor by piling up armaments, nor 
by a “league to enforce peace” that a world peace can be 


perpetually maintained. Such methods can be only tem- 
porary. Nor in the future when all nations shall be equally 
armed to the teeth and all the peoples of all the nations 
mobilized into armies, as will be the case after this war, can 


even just aspirations be attained and_ international 
disputes and conflicts of interest be settled by arms, because 
there must result a dead-lock of force. Some other mode 
must be found. May not these legitimate aims be reached 
without war when the great nations arrive at an interna- 
tional consciousness, with common ideals, a common under- 
standing, and a common will.* 

A world consciousness in international relations—that 
is the vision I see, the dream that psychology permits us to 
have. May that dream come true! 

*The thesis of such a world consciousness which Lord Haldane ably pre- 


from a legal standpoint and which | have endeavored to develop along 


« nted 
peration of an interna 


psychological lines necessarily, of course, assumes the co 
tional police of some kind, just as the social consciousness 
‘Apache” or bandit nations as there are 
revolu- 


is supplemented by 


a civic and national police. There are ‘ 
bandits within the social organization of every nation, and in the case of 


tions the rights of foreign nationals must be protected from mob violence 








IS DEMENTIA PRAECOX PROPERLY DESCRIBED 
AS AN INFANTILE MODE OF REACTION ?* 


By H. Douctas Sincer, M. D., M. R. C. P. 
Director, Illinois State Psychopathic Institute. 
N all scientific work it is important to be extremely 


careful in the definition of terms and the selection of 
words, especially adjectives, for these latter, for the most 


part, express opinions rather than facts. In no branch 


of science is this more important than in _ psychology. 
Dementia praecox has somewhat frequently been described 
by psycho-analysts as an infantile mode of reaction to libido 
without, as it seems to me, any adequate qualification to 
indicate what is meant. I therefore venture to ask the 
question contained in the title of this paper with the hope 
of securing enlightenment as to exactly what is to be under- 
stood by infantile as thus used. In doing so I propose to 
submit certain arguments which would lead me to answer 
the question in the negative. 

The adjective infantile conveys to me the impression 
of immaturity with normality for the stage of development 
reached. ‘There is nothing in the term which in any way 
implies a deviation from the normal. Perhaps, since the 
normal is a hypothesis, this were better expressed by saying 
that the description, infantile, would imply that the reactions 
were appropriate and more or less average for a certain stage 
of development. In this sense such a description of dementia 
praecox reactions would indicate that individuals adopting 
them were suffering from a strict arrest of development and 
that the reactions themselves were such as corresponded with 
th ose of a certain stage of development in the average child. 
[fit is true that the development of the individual epitomizes 
the evolution of the race, the term infantile must also imply 
a closer approximation to more primitive types. 


*Read before the American Psychoanalytic Assotiation May 10, 1916. 
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The chief characteristic of adult man which differen- 
tiates him from young children and lower animals is social 
organization which is possible only with the development of 
a capacity for subordination of individual desires and their 
sublimation as social interests. Repressions of libido and 
substitute reactions are the factors which make civilization 
possible and these are, I believe, peculiar to adult man. 
Any arrest in development must, if these views are correct, 
imply a condition in which there is less repression and more 
open and primitive expression of libido. ‘The average infant, 
like the lower animals, is stamped by this frankness and 
freedom from restraint. He knows no shame and openly 
seeks the gratification of his desires. It is only through 
training and education that he gradually learns to control 
and sublimate them. 

Are these things true of the dementia praecox individual! 
Is he not especially characterized by a more or less complete 
lack of frankness and an excessive repression? And would 
not this tend to indicate an over-development of the special 
characteristics of the civilized adult rather than an infantile 
Or more primitive attitude? That the efforts towards 
sublimation are not successful is true but this does not alter 
their purpose and adult significance. Viewed in this light 
dementia praecox reactions appear as caricatures and 
exaggerations of the average adult mechanisms. 

The hypersensitiveness and excessive repression of the 
dementia praecox patient are not brought about by pubertal 
development, although they necessarily become more 
obvious as the demands for social adjustment in regard to 
libido become more complex and more intense. Similar 
traits are present even in early life and have led to the ad- 
mirable description by August Hoch of these personalities 
as “shut-in,” a term which well emphasizes that lack of 
frankness which stamps them so definitely when the dementia 


praecox mode of reaction has become more obvious. ‘Thus, 
even as children, these individuals show characteristics 
which are strictly adult and they might hence be described 
as precocious rather than backward in development. 

‘There is a necessary corollary to the views which I am 
here expressing. If the dementia praecox reaction is an 
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exaggeration with precocious development of normal adult 
attributes such traits must be less frequent the lower one 
descends in the scale of evolution. I wish I could quote 
figures and cases but this | am unable todo. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced from general observation that such is the 
case. Substitutive disorders probably do not occur in 
lower animals at all. I have, for several years, requested 
the medical officers of the Illinois School for the Feeble- 
minded to present to me, on the occasion of my visits to that 
institution, any patients they suspect of a dementia praecox 
reaction. So far I have not seen one which satisfied me. 
On the other hand, except in cases where the “shut-in” 
tendency has been very marked from early life, 1 would say 
that the dementia praecox individual has been up to, and 
not infrequently exceeded, the average intellectual capacity. 
It is true that they tend towards an interest in philosophic 
rather than practical subjects, but these persons are often 
bright in school though less sociable and practical than the 
average. 

It may be objected that this is the outcome of my per- 
sonal views as to the definition of dementia praecox, obvious- 
ly an extremely important point. In this regard let me say, 
without pretending to give a full description, that dementia 
praecox is to me not merely a complex of certain symptoms. 
Formal symptoms may often arise in many different ways 
and I consider that the disorder is stamped by the mechanism 
of reaction and not by the end-result. ‘That which seems 
most to characterize the dementia praeccox reaction is the 
substitution of dream-phantasy for reality. I recognize 
that feeble-minded children often present evidences of 


peculiar mannerisms and stereotypies in word and act but 


| donot admit that these are developed in the same manner 
as are superficially similar manifestations in dementia 
praecox nor that they have the same significance. 

This brings me to the last point upon which | propose to 
touch namely, the fact that many of the substitutions of the 
dementia praecox patient are composed of materials familiar 
to us in childhood. ‘These persons use childish tools but do 
they use them as do children? And is not the manner of use 
more significant than the fact of use? Personally, I am sus- 
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picious that the confusion between these two issues has led 
to much error on the part of psycho-analysts in the realm 
of psychogenic disorders, even outside of dementia praecox. 
If one fails to accept the facts of the present there is nothing 
left but imageries of the past. What can be expected but 
the preservation of the dolls and toys of childhood in the 
effort to avoid the stern realities of adult responsibility? 
But the auto-erotism, the homosexuality and Oedipus-like 
attitude of childhood are not the same as these modes of 
reaction in the adult. In the former they have the essential 
quality of primeval frankness whereas in the latter they are 
subterfuge and inherently repressive. It is true that the 
dementia praecox individual does not satisfy libido in the 
manner of the average adult, but that is not because his 
libido is infantile even though he uses infantile symbols for 
its expression. 

In conclusion let me point out that this question is not 


one of purely academic interest. If dementia praecox is 


truly an arrest of development, the hopes of accomplishing 
much in its prevention are decidedly small, but if, as I think, 
it represents rather a development along faulty lines, there 
is at least a possibility that proper education, begun at the 
proper time, might accomplish something. 








A CASE OF PSYCHASTHENIA—ANALYSIS AND 
CURE 


3y Meyer Sotomon, M. D., (Cuicaco) 


ODERN progress in mental analysis has given many 
of us greater courage in attacking the minor 
psychoses and more hope of affecting an ameliora- 

tion or cure of the condition. 

Papers of a general nature dealing with the principles 
of mental analysis are found to be very frequent, while 
citation of specific cases well analysed is not by any means 
so often resorted to as it really should be. 

In this paper, therefore, | have taken up a single case 
and endeavored to present its analysis in a clear manner. 
It seems to me that the general principles involved can be 
better presented by a more extended analysis of a single 
case than by the brief and superficial recording of many such 
Cases. 

It is understood, of course, that no two cases of the 
sort here considered are exactly alike. ‘There are many 


types with many subdivisions within each type. Individual- 


ization must be the byword. 

All that will be offered in this communication, then, is 
a fairly thorough presentation of a single case, of the psych- 
asthenic group, with the analysis, interpretation, treatment 
and outcome. 

The patient, F. K., aged seventeen, Bohemian-Ameri- 
can, was referred to me on August 12, 1915, by Dr. Bayard 
Holmes, Sr., of Chicago, who had operated on him for 
appendicitis on May 25, 1915. His complaints were that 
he was being annoyed by a buzzing, roaring sound, in both 
ears, and that this had been going on for the past three 
weeks. For the past week or so he had been suffering from 
insomnia, headaches, nervousness, weakness, loss of appetite, 
and constant restlessness. 

On further questioning it was brought out that his 
present trouble began in the following manner: Three weeks 
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35 


ago, while employed at coloring pictures (he was an appren- 
tice in a low-grade artist’s shop), a strange man came into 
his place of employment and visited hisemployer. He heard 
the man say to his employer: “Oh, I see that you have a new 
boy,” our patient concluding that he himself was being 
referred to. He turned about and looked at the stranger 
and the latter looked at our patient. He then turned back 
and went on with his work. The man kept on talking to 
the employer. He, our patient, did not hear or understand 
what was being said by this man but he has learnt since that 
the man had talked about the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
and other things. He found that he was unable to continue 
his work because this stranger’s voice reminded him of the 
voice which he had hearc in the hospital while he was being 
given ether. ‘This caused him to become so much upset, 
frightened and restless that he rose from his chair with the 
intention of leaving at once, but he was so disturbed that he 
fell. His employer rushed to his aid, assisted him to his 
feet, gave him some water to drink, and he soon came to 
He then went home at once, while the man who 


himself. 
had been the cause of his sudden trouble remained behind 
with his employer. 

The recollections of his experiences while passing under 
the influence of the ether will be detailed a little later on. 

On the evening of the day on which he had had the 
disagreeableexperience just detailed, F. K. went to a nearby 
park with a boy friend for a short walk, which terminated 
in their sitting down on a bench to rest and talk. Suddenly 
he heard the voice of a man nearby who was speaking to a 
companion. ‘This voice, too, sounded like and reminded him 
of the voice he had heard in the hospital as he was being 
anesthetized with ether. He immediately reacted by 
becoming frightened, he thought that something was going 
to happen to him, that he was going to die. He tried to get 
away without delay by insisting to his friend that they go 
This his friend refused to do, preferring 


home immediately. 
to stay a while longer in the park. Our patient felt that his 
condition was critical, and, searching for a valid excuse to 
offer his friend to induce him to leave the park as soon as 
possible, he informed his companion that he was feeling ill 
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and could not remain in the park any longer. ‘Thereupon 
his friend accompanied him home. When he was a few 
blocks distant from the park he felt well again, because he 
had left the voice far behind him. 

Since these two experiences on the same day three 
weeks ago, he had been having a whirring, roaring sound in 
both ears. He does not hear voices—that is, he does not 
have specific auditory hallucinations. But he has been 
greatly troubled during that time. Whenever he hears the 
voice of a person which to him at the moment sounds rather 
low, he has a recurrence of his fear reaction, and he at once 
hears the whirring sound in his ears. Consequently when- 
ever anybody speaks in his presence, to him or to others, he 
pays special attention to the sound of the voice. Further- 
more, he is easily frightened by any sound that in any way 
seems to him to resemble the sound or voice he heard in the 


hospital. As a result he is frightened by the sounds from 


automobiles, cars, boat whistles, escaping steam, railroad 
trains, thunder (and also the sight of lightning), and a host 
of other things. In fact he states that sounds of almost 
any sort are now retained by him—by which is meant that 
he continues to hear them for a little while after they have 
ceased. Besides, he has now become very observing of all 
objects that may emit sounds, and he endeavors to avoid 
them in sofarashecan. Asa matter of fact he has not been 
able to sleep well for two weeks, at times having not more 
than two hours of sleep during the night. It takes him 
hours to fall asleep, he is restless, tosses from side to side, and 
is annoyed and startled by all sounds that he may hear—a 
passing auto, the noise of the street car, and the like. This 
has resulted in his headaches, his asthenia, his loss of 
appetite, and his general nervousness. In other words, we 
have here the beginning of a state of nervous exhaustion or 
so-called neurasthenia being added to the picture which has 
been described in the preceding lines. 

How far this condition might have progressed, on the 
physical and mental side, no one can well tell. Whether a 
full-blown so-called neurasthenic state would have been 
added to his condition, with all sorts of fears concerning his 
bodily health, with self-observation, auto- and hetero- 
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suggestion, and the rest of the complicating features which 
enter into most of these cases, cannot be said with certainty. 
Sut this might very well have been possible. At any rate 
the boy was apparently headed in that direction. He was 
already a psychasthenic (in Janet’s sense of the word), with 
fears, incipient tabooes, acute attacks of anxiety and fear, 
and other manifestations. ‘That many phobias, tabooes, 
doubts and the like would have developed on this basis 
Whether or not he would have 


seems to me quite certain. 
It is possible 


remained a pure psychasthenic I cannot say. 
that auditory hallucinations of a definite nature might have 
developed and major psychosis might have made its appear- 
ance. Paranoia, with or without hallucinations, might have 
ensued, or a more pronounced and more rapidly disintegrat- 
ing mental process, of the dementia praecox sort, for 
instance, might have been built up on this subsoil. 

Of course it is possible that the condition would have 


evolved to a certain stage and there normal adjustment of 


some sort or other might have been accomplished by the 
patient, by his own efforts or with the aid of others. Left 


to himself, however, and judging from the condition in 
which I found him, my knowledge of the young man leads 
me to the belief that normal adjustment would not have 
taken place without mental help of some sort. 

Here, to be sure, was the opportunity to nip a psychosis 
in the bud, as it were. And I gladly and cheerfully under- 


took the job. 
Physical examination made on the first visit showed the 


boy to be highly nervous, his heart beat rapidly from ex- 
citement incident to the examination, and he suffered from 
stammering, a condition he has had for the past eight years. 

This was as far as | got on the first visit. 

I ordered bromide of sodium to allay his nervous con- 
dition, trional in hot milk and a warm bath for his insomnia, 
calmed him, assured him that we would get down to the 
bottom of the trouble before we were through, and that there 
was every reason to believe that he would be entirely well 
before the treatment was finished. He was to report to me 


again the next day. 
The next day he complained that he had been frightened 
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by the thunder that morning. It was then learned that 
while under the effects of ether he had seen lightning and 
heard thunder. 

His experiences while passing under the influence of 
ether preparatory to his operation for appendicitis were now 
discussed. He remembered that things were black before 
his eyes, he saw the stars and the moon. He felt that he 
was in the moon and was trying desperately to get out of it 
but that he struggled in vain. ‘The moon was crushing him. 
He thought he was going to die. He heard a whirring sound 
in his ears. He thought this was the voice of the devil who 
was speaking to him, who was going to punish him for his 
ins, and who was now bringing about his death. 

[t must be said that his arms were held down while 
he was being given the anesthetic, and that he probably 
truggled in vain to free himself from this oppression. The 
whirring sound in his ears may have been due in part to the 
voice of the anesthetist who was assuring him and instructing 
him how to take the anesthetic. ‘The patient says it really 
was thundering and lightning at the time of the operation, 
but this may or may not have been true. ‘The association 

f thunder and lightning to stars and moon and the inter- 
pretation of the pressure feeling in his arms (where he was 
held down), as crushing by the moon, is not difficult to see. 
‘The whirring sound, probably due in part to the sound of the 
anesthetist’s voice but for the most part to the effects of the 
ether, and the resemblance of this to the voice of the devil 
close to the ear is likewise not a far-fetched association. 
However this may be, this was the experience, as best he 
could recall it, which he had had before falling under the 
sleep-producing effects of the ether. 

It must be mentioned that the patient had not at all 
feared the operation. He had full confidence in his surgeon 
and did not fear any ill effects from the appendectomy which 
he was about to undergo. 

His recovery from the operation was uneventful and he 
was discharged cured. 

Now, although in his first story one got the impression 
that he had been entirely free from symptoms from the time 


of the operation until the stranger visited his employer as 
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related above, it was now found that he had in reality by no 
means been free from mental trouble in that period of a 
little over two months. 

During all this period he thought much of his experience 
while receiving the anesthetic and feared that something 
was going to happen to him. He was actually in fear and 
the thought constantly recurred to his mind that some 
punishment was going to be meted out to him. He now 
recalled, although this may be nothing more than retrospec- 
tive falsification of memory, that the devil had told him, 
while he was on the operating table, that he (our patient) 
was bad, that he did not believe in God, and that he was 
going to be punished for his sins—he was now going to die. 

These very ideas in fact had occurred to him quite fre- 
quently from the time he had left the hospital to the day he 
had met the stranger in his employer’s place of business. 
3ut they did not obsess him or hold him within their grip to 
anything like the degree with which they obsessed him 
following the experiences which led to the rapid increase 
of his mental symptoms. 

The affair at the artist’s shop and that other one in 


the park were but as sparks which set the blaze flaming far 
and wide. ‘They were as sparks of fire to a train of gun- 


powder. ‘They were, as is seen, but partial end-products. 

| have forgotten to mention that his states of anxiety 
or fear were accompanied by many of the usual symptoms 
found in such conditions—flushing of the face, a hot burn- 
ing sensation in the face, sweating, sometimes a desire to 
urinate, a confused, swimming sensation in the head, and 
the desire to run away, to escape from the situation in which 
he found himself; and finally he would run away. 

The great question which now presents itself is this: 
Why did this boy of seventeen have the ideas which he claims 
to have had while under the anesthetic? Why did he hear 
the voice of the devil and why did the devil say just those 
things to him that I have mentioned above? What sins, 
in other words, had our patient committed that caused 
him to be afraid of the devil? 

Let us inquire into the life history of this boy and see 
what information it has to offer. His father and mother 
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are good parents, he informs us at this stage of the analysis, 
and as a rule treat him well. He has two brothers, one 
nineteen, the other twenty-eight; the latter is married. 

He has three sisters, all single and aged fourteen, twenty 
and twenty-one respectively. All the members of his family 
are healthy. No nervous or mental disease exists in the 
family so far as can be learned. 

The patient was born in Chicago. His family is Bo- 
hemian. He does not know at exactly what ages he began 
to walk and talk but it is learned from his mother that it 
was about the usual age. He attended school from the age 
of six to fifteen. He was not promoted twice. He was in 
the sixth grade when he quit. He was not a bright boy in 
school and from my personal knowledge of him I may say 
that he is not at all as bright as the average boy of his age. 
After leaving school he worked for a year, then was out of 
work for a short time, again worked for a short time, this 
period being followed by unemployment for a few months 
until recently. For two weeks he had been learning how 
to color pictures. He never returned to this place of em- 
ployment since the day he had left in the manner above 
described, he having been advised to quit work for a time. 
His stuttering, from which he suffers to a moderate degree, 
began when he was about nine years old, I am told. It 
has been improving recently, it is claimed. He has had no 
special diseases of a serious nature, aside from the attack of 
appendicitis for which he was operated. He smoked 
cigarettes until two weeks ago when he stopped the practice 

his physician’s advice. He does not indulge in alcoholic 


( 
beverages of any sc... He first declared that he had mas- 


turbated once or twice a week until a year ago. Later he 
admitted that he had not ceased the practice. Once he had 
sexual intercourse. He has no nocturnal emissions or sex 
dreams, he declares. Apparently masturbation affords 
him sufficient sexual gratification. 

His family is in moderate financial circumstances, and 
there are no special domestic troubles of which he is aware. 
Nor is he pressed to make a living of his own. 

He is a Catholic because his family are Catholics. ‘The 
folks at home are very religious, and in general are ignorant 
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and superstitious. Personally he does not like to go to 
church. He has been threatened by his mother that if he 
did not go to church regularly, she would keep him out of 
the house or the devil would get after him. 

For a long time he has been afraid of robbers. For 
years he has been easily frightened at night by noises. 

He admits that he never was a leader. On the other 
hand he always followed the other fellows. He confesses 
to having occasionally stolen various articles of fruit from 
pedlars, etc., with the other boys. 

It was not until this point that one of the main points 
in the analysis of his trouble was unearthed. 

Last year he stole ten dollars from his mother. 
had left the ten dollars lying on the table at home, he had 
discovered it and made off with it. Later on during the 
same day he returned home. His mother asked him whether 
he knew anything about the ten dollars. He denied any 
knowledge of it. She suspected that he had taken it and 
told him so. He proclaimed his innocence. She searched 
his pockets, and, mirabile dictu! found the ten dollar bill 
in one of his trousers’ pockets. She then gave him a licking. 
He confessed the theft, promised never to do anything 
similar again, and his mother forgave him. She promised 
not to tell his father about this and she has kept her word up 


She 


to the present time. 

He admits that previous to taking this ten dollars from 
his mother he had frequently stolen smaller sums of money 
from her pocket-book. At one time he would take a 
quarter, and then as much as a half dollar. He never told 
his mother about this. He was never detected in these 
earlier thefts, nor did his mother seem to have any know- 
ledge that her pocket-book had been rifled. At least she 
never spoke about the matter. Not having been caught in 
any of these minor thefts, he had felt no particular remorse 
for his conduct on these occasions. He believes that this 
was because no one knew of them and so he gave the matter 
but little thought. 

He did, however, feel remorse for having taken the ten 
dollars from his mother. ‘The manner in which he had been 
discovered by his mother had a decided effect upon him. 
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He regretted his action very much and wished to make 
amends for it. 

Now it so happened that his family, as previously 
mentioned, were very religious, devout Catholics. Our 


young patient had been going to confession regularly about 


nce in two months or so from the age of twelve. ‘The last 
time he had gone to confession had been on the very day 
before the operation for appendicitis. He had on various 
occasions confessed his sins to the priest. He confessed his 
masturbation to the priest, after the priest had questioned 
him on.the point, and he was told not to do it again. He 
confessed that he had not been going to church regularly but 
had been in the habit of playing ball and other games with 
the other boys until the services were over and then going 
home with the others after church was dismissed. ‘The 
priest told him he could make amends for not going to 
church regularly by kneeling and praying and thereafter 
attending services regularly. He confessed to swearing, 
which he was told would be forgiven if he would not do it 
again. He confessed to his thefts, particularly the ten 
dollar theft from his mother. ‘The priest told him, he says, 
that he (the priest) would not forgive him for stealing the 
ten dollars until he had returned it, but that God might 
forgive him. 

Now, from the statements of the priest during the many 
years during which he had attended confession, it had been 
impressed upon him that if he stole money the sin would be 
m his soul until he returned it. If he failed to do this, the 
Lord would punish. him in some way or other, the devil 
would be after him, and that the sin would be with him, as 
related in the biblical story of Cain and Abel for instance. 

Now, although the patient understood and accepted in 
its entirety the origin and development and real meaning 
of the fears which he harbored in the manner in which | 
have described, still, it is to be appreciated, that one could 
not be certain of a cure without definite suggestions to him of 
a therapeutic nature, in order that he might combat the ideas 
which he maintained. ‘This, furthermore, was to be done 
without conflicting in the slightest measure with his religious 


complexes. 
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I circumvented the difficulties in the following fashion: 
I told the patient that there had been a misunderstanding 
on his part as well as on the part of the priest. I showed 
him, or rather he showed himself, that his mother, the 
individual from whom he had stolen the ten dollars, knew 
all about the theft; that he had confessed to her; that she 
had forgiven him; that she had found the ten dollars in his 
pocket and so had not lost any of it; and that as a result the 
entire matter was long “dead and buried;” that that ter- 
minated the affair; that there had really been no need to 
confess this to the priest; that the priest did not know of this 
aspect of the case (his confession to and his having been 
forgiven by his mother and the return of the money to her 
and so wrongly assumed the standpoint that he did; that the 
priest thus misunderstood the true state of affairs; that the 
priest’s statement and all that he had heard during con- 
fessional did not apply to him in this particular matter 
because of the extenuating circumstances here present; that 
had the priest known that he had been forgiven by his mother 
after confession to her and that the ten dollars had been 
returned to her, that forgiveness woul have been given him 
at once; that since the priest’s teachings did not hold in 
his case, it followed as a natural consequence that the Lord 
would not and did not mean to punish him for the sins which 
he had been under the impression had not been taken from 
his soul; that it followed that he had nothing to fear from the 
devil who, to be sure, was not “after him ” in view of the 
facts above detailed; and that, finally, he need have no fea 
of any sounds or voices which in any way reminded him 
of the devil’s voice, especially as he had heard this voice in 
the hospital while under the effects of light etherization. 

He realized and accepted the justice and sensibleness of 
my line of argumentation, and saw the old misdeed in a new 
light or setting. 

This, then, was my weapon. “Now,” I said to him, 
“since these things are true, your fears are in reality absolute- 


ly groundless. From now on, when you hear voices or 
sounds tha bring to mind or resemble that voice and sound 
which you heard at the operation, or when you react with 
fear to sounds and voices without knowing just why you do 
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so, | want you to immediately resort to the following line 
of reasoning, repeating it over and over again, if possible 
before you become panic-stricken or as soon as you feel your 
fear-state coming over you: ‘The reason why I am fright- 
ened by thi voice or sound is because it reminds me of the 


voice of the devil whom I feared because of the theft of ten 
dollars which still clung to me as a sin for which I had not 
been forgiven. Now, since the real status of affairs is 
different from what I had thought it was and from what the 
priest, who did not hear my entire story, thought it was [ 


have, as a matter of fact, no sin on my soul for this ten dollar 
theft. I have, therefore, no reason to fear the devil or any 
sounds or voices that seem to me to resemble my conception 
of the devil’s voice. It consequently follows that I need not 
fear this particular sound or voice and in fact I do not fear 
it.’ I then told him other things along this line to give him 
greater courage, hope and faith in himself. But I insisted 
that now that he knew the origin and development and 
grasped the meaning of his mental condition that he must 
assert his personality in the presence of the disturbing 
sounds and fight sensibly for freedom from enthraldom by 
the fears and tabooes which were fast besetting him and 
surrounding him on every hand. ‘The shackles must be 
thrown off and he must stand up to the encounter with every 
bit of will power that he possessed, with the whole force 
of his personality. He would not be doing it blindly but 
with insight and understanding. And although he is not 
naturally of a strong and self-sufficient personality or 
make-up, his aid was enlisted in this manner. 

He was told to report again in a week. He did not 
return until eleven days later. He was very happy. He was 
no longer frightened by the toots or other sounds emanating 
from automobiles. ‘That very morning he had passed by a 
factory where steam was escaping from a pipe and making 
a peculiar noise which previously had sent terrors to his 
heart and stirred up all his fears. He now felt not the 
slightest fear. On the other hand he put his hands deep 
down into his pockets and with a sense of unalloyed joy 
watched the steam escape with a feeling of great confidence 
in himself. He had been feeling so well that two days ago 
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he had risked going to work at the sam* place as_ before. 
A near-by engine made a noise which frightened him very 
much and was so disagreeable to him that he quit work. 

The whole matter was explained to him again and 
thoroughly discussed with him in order that he might fully 
understand and grasp it and to impress it upon him the 
more strongly. ‘The same suggestions were given him as he 
had received at the last visit. He was further told not to go 
to work until | gave him such instructions, and he was 
permitted to ride his bicycle and to play baseball and other 
games with his boy friends. He was also put on treatment 
for constipation. 

On his fourth visit, on September 1, he reported that he 
had been almost free from his fear since the previous visit 
one week ago. However, I obtained from him two dreams 
that he had had during the week. In these dreams he met 
with accidents, which I interpreted as still being related to 
his fears. He was still much troubled because of falling 
asleep very slowly, this taking him two to .three hours, 
according to his statement. He admitted that he still 
paid attention to various noises but they did not frighten 
him. “‘I just look where they are and laugh at them,” 
he told me. He usually asked his friends or companions 
whether they heard this or that noise, at the moment he 
heard it, and if they said that they did, his mind was at 
once set at rest. ‘Trional was ordered for his sleeplessness. 

On his fifth visit on September 7, he was still doing 
well. On close questioning it was elicited that four days ago, 


while passing under a tunnel with a friend, he had heard a 


roaring sound which caused him to question, with some 
anxiety, whether it was a train or a recurrence of his trouble. 
He determined to make certain by asking his friend, in this 
manner learning whether the latter also heard the same 
sound. His friend informed him that he heard a train 
passing overhead. This relieved our patient’s beginning 
fears. The gasoline given off by passing automobiles 
disturbed him because it reminded him of ether, the 
operation, and his fears. Distant roaring sounds upset 
him for the moment, but he immediately came to himself 
again. Once more the history of his mental condition was 
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reviewed with him as on the previous visits, and he was 
given a tonic. 

His sixth visit was on September 10, three days later, 
when he admitted that he was still frightened for a moment 
by a few of the sounds enumerated hitherto, and that now 


and then during the day and for one half to one hour before 


falling asleep at night he was being troubled by “he fear that 
he was going to die as a punishment for the theft. The 
evolution of his condition and the method of combating it 
heretofore described were again presented to him, 

Following this visit I did not see him again for approx- 
imately seven weeks (until October 30), when some informa- 
tion concerning his early childhood fears were resurrected. 
Fear of the devil had been instilled into him from his earliest 
years. In fact from the age of four or so, for a period of five 
years or more, he had been in great fear of the devil. At 
home, he had been afraid to put his feet under the table lest 
he be pulled under it or down into he-knew-not-where by 
the devil. Consequently he had been in the habit of sitting 
on the chair with his feet drawn up under him while eating 
at table. When his mother detected this she had told him 
that he must let his feet hang down under the table or else 
the devil would pull them down from the chair to their 
proper position under the table. ‘This but helped to confirm 
him in the habit of not letting his feet hang down under the 
table. 

Five years ago, while in the gymnasium in one of the 
city’s public parks, he suddenly struck the left side of his 
head against the parallel bars. He was “knocked out” and 
“saw stars.”” When “coming to himself,” he was afraid 
of those about him who were trying to aid him, since, in his 
confused state, he thought that they had struck him. His 
left eyebrow was cut but healed perfectly in two weeks. At 
the time of this accident he was afraid to go home fearing 
that he would get a licking from his father for having re- 
ceived the wound on his eyebrow. He did not return 
home that night until after his father had fallen asleep. As 
a matter of fact his father was very unreasonable with him, 
continually scolding him, licking him, and interfering with 
his rights in many different ways. For example, his father 
was in the habit of interfering with our young patient’s 
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— 


was ever in fear of his plans being upset by his father—that 


play games, with his keeping pigeons, etc. As a child he 


his pigeons would be given their freedom and his pigeons’ 
food supply thrown out, and the like. 

Since his last visit, about seven weeks ago, he had been 
practically entirely well and free from his former trouble. 
Once a week or so the old ideas but not fears would return 
to him when he heard a peculiar voice, but he overcame 
them on the spot. For the past six weeks he had been 
working as an errand boy at the salary of six dollars a week. 
He now entertained the ardent wish to become a chauffeur. 
He had been thinking much about automobiles—he wished 
for one by day, dreamed by night that he was a chauffeur for 
a rich woman, etc. 

On his eighth visit, January 2, 1916, questioning brought 
out the information that he had been having pinching feelings 
once or twice a week for two or three minutes and that he 
had had the thought, hardly amounting to fear, that perhaps 
he was getting heart disease. He has, however, not ex- 
perienced this for the past month, and during this time has 
not given it any thought. He was then employed at running 
a machine in a box factory where there were all kinds of 
disagreeable noises which would have thrilled him with 
horrible fears when he first came to see me. In spite of this 
he was not at all annoyed by them. In truth all his previous 
complaints had now entirely disappeared. He had forgotten 
all about them, he declared. 

It is thus seen that the patient was entirely cured of 
his mental disorder in eight office visits. Of course I did 
not attempt to change his religious or superstitious ideas. 
For this re-education, or rather education, extending over 


many years, and far beyond the confines of my duty and 


obligation in the case, would have been necessary. Besides, 
it is questionable whether it would prove successful. It 
would, on the other hand, do him untold harm, by conflicting 
with his previous beliefs and leading to problems of life and 
mental conflicts far beyond his mental capacity. With 
him it is an instance of “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” 

Special methods, such as hypnotism or Sidis’ hypnoidal 
state, might have been employed; but the analysis was 
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effected and the treatment successful without them. 

The aid of his mother and the priest might have been 
invoked, if necessary, and indeed was a line of attack held 
in reserve by me. He was cured without his mother or 
anyone else at home knowing anything at all about the 


meaning of his trouble. 

While treating him I wondered what course I should 
have pursued if the history of his case had been slightly 
different from what it was. Suppose he had not returned 
the money to his mother. What should have been my line 
of attack? Hypnosis might have been employed. | might 
have enlisted the aid of the priest, who would have forgiven 
him— but this might or might not have helped very much 
tocure him. The forgiveness of his mother might have been 
given him again—and this too might or might not have been 
of curative value to him. And then arrangements could 


have been made for him to go to work at some light occupa- 
tion, even if it was nothing more than assisting his father or 
with the housework, and even if, without his knowing the 
opject, his parents gave him extra money for lunch and 
other purposes, which he could thus save until he had 
accumulated enough money to repay the debt to his mother 
and then be forgiven by the priest (and God). 

The lessons in psychopathology to be learned from this 
single case are indeed numerous but will not be discussed 
in this place. 

Notre ConcerninG Recurrence. In the early part of January, 1916, it was 
ary for me to leave my home in Chicago for a considerable period. During 
ibsence from home this history of the case was written Before writing this 

, however, I wrote to my former patient to learn definitely and positively 

how he was getting along. This was in May, 1916 As I received no 

from him, I concluded, after waiting a couple of weeks, that he was getting 

ig as well as when ] last saw him, and, as 18 80 freque nt with patients who have 

en relieved of their ailments by physicians, he saw no need of going to the trouble 
vrite me that all was well with him, since there was nothing to be gained by 
nso doing. Before receiving the proof of this paper, however, | again wrote 


to write me a short note, letting me know definitely whether he was free from 
former trouble or whether it had returned to him at any time since his last visit 
office. He then wrote me that he had gotten along very well, without re- 
rrence of the trouble, until recently (probably some time in May of this year) 
when he had a slight recurrence. He added that by self-assertion and the applica- 
n of the former method of combating the ideas which came to mind he was 
getting the better of his annoying fears. I immediately referred him to another 
physician in Chicago for treatment, at the same time sending on to this physician 
analysis and report of the case. I have not as yet heard from this physician 
ist how the recurrence came about, the results of the treatment instituted, or the 
present condition of the patient. 
In view of this recurrence certain remarks are called for in explanation. 
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t, in my opinion, in the slightest 
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of this case as given above is 
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f the treatment followed, 


Unless 

treatmen 
Che more visi 1e | nt makes to the office, the more money ‘it will 
No matter who the physician be, unless the patier ad time 


acquainted with his | re) y and has implicit faith in his honesty and fairness, 


becom«e 


tr 


it is but natural tl h picions of the patient as to the real motives and abso- 

honesty of the physician may be aroused “urthermore the physician often 
finds himself in the liar position of not being able i t on exactly those 
conditions which seem to him to be ideal in the particular case under consideration, 
since it is requisite that he make the best of things as they are—the inability of the 
patient (from financial or other reasons) to visit the physician as often as the latter 
may desire, the conditions of the practice of the particular physician, etc. 

his also is a partial explanation of my failure to treat the patient for a longer 
period than I did, although the necessity of my leaving town early in January made 
cessation of treatment compulsory. Furthermore the patient was getting along so 
well that it would have been no simple task to convince him that it was necessary 
for him to visit me more frequently or for a longer period, without quickly inciting 
in his mind well-based suspicions concerning my motives 

Whether or not I was wrong in not at once getting into communication with 
his mother and the priest and taking them into my confidence in order to gain 
their co-operation and aid, I shall not discuss here. It is sufficient for me that I 
got along without them so well that I had apparently cured the patient of hi 
trouble before | left town. 

The possible reasons for the recurrence and the steps to be taken to effect a 


r 
permanent cure in this patient will not be enumerated. 








AN UNUSUAL CASE OF SPEECH INHIBITION 
By SmiLtey Buianton, M. D. 
Uniwersity of Wisconsin 


ISS L. M. Gardner, the school nurse of Racine, 
Wisconsin, recently brought to me for examination 
a boy of nine years who was suffering from an 
unusual case of speech inhibition. 

Through the kindness of Miss Gardner, I was able to 
get a rather thorough history of the case. I also saw the 
boy’s older brother and his class teacher and the principal 
of the school. Stephen B. was born in Norway in November, 
1906, he was a full-term child and the labor was normal. 
He has never had a serious illness. ‘There are five children 
older than Stephen and three younger, and all of them are 
normal in speech, general health, and intelligence. The 
mother is a woman of intelligence, and the father has a good 


position in an automobile factory. The only fact in the 


heredity that seems to have a bearing on the case is that the 
father reports that he was late in beginning to talk, and was 
always of a “nervous temperament.” 

In 1906, when Stephen was three years old, his parents 
brought him to America. The passage was rough and the 
mother reports that Stephen was greatly frightened, especial- 
ly when on several occasions the waves broke over the ship 
and flooded the part where they were. She says that for 
some months after their arrival in America, Stephen was in a 
highly nervous state, did not sleep well, and suffered from 
“nervous prostration.”’ Although he made tones and cried 
he did not begin to talk until about the age of five. At first 
he only whispered, but in a short time he began to speak 
normally, and since this time he has spoken normally when 
in the company of only his parents or brothers. At the age 
of five and a half he started to kindergarten, where he did 
not speak or even whisper. ‘Toward the end of the first 
year, he began to talk in a low whisper audible only a few 


Li 
b ae 
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feet away. He was two years in the kindergarten because 
of his backwardness in speech. He was one year in the 
first, one year in the second, and is now just completing the 
third grade. All of his school work has been conducted in a 
low whisper and by means of writing. There is no lack of 
ability; both the mother and the teachers say that Stephen 
is very bright and probably above the average in intelligence. 
School report shows conduct go id, health gor rd, scholarship 
fair. ‘Though all the teachers have treated him with the 
utmost patience and kindness they have never been able t 
persuade him to speak in a normal manner. 

Some time ago, he was placed in the open air school, 
thinking this would prove beneficial. During the four week: 
he has been in here, he has not spoken in even a whisper. 
He remains dumb to all entreaties and persuasion. The 
change from one teacher to another seems enough to in- 
hibit, at least for a time, speech altogether. 

The mother reports that at home Stephen talks in a good 
loud tone and when he is playing with his brothers. How- 
ever, if he is on the playground with other children, he will 


not speak, even when playing games. At home, he speaks 


much less than do his brothers. He seems to try to avoid 


speaking. For example, if he desires something at the table, 
instead of asking for it, he gets it himself. ‘The mother says, 
however, that he sometimes sings after he has gone to bed, 
and then his voice is full-toned and pleasant. 

The mother attributes his peculiarity in speech to a 
fall down the cellar steps when he was three years old, but 
there is no sign of injury and this fall is probably of no 
significance. 

Dr. J. W. Hanson, nose and throat specialist, made an 
examination of the vocal cords and of the ears. His report 
is:—‘* Vocal cords normal, hearing normal.” 

The nurse reports that most of the time he is merry 
and cheerful, but during the examination by me he seemed 
sad, dejected, and unhappy. He is rather small for his age, 
fairly well-nourished, with a refined, intelligent face. He 
stood stolidly in front of me, but refused to look at me, 
keeping his stare fixed on something out of the window. 
When asked to speak to me, to tell me his name, to read, 
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he remained as though not hearing, staring fixedly out of 
the window. His hearing was obviously normal, for when 
I whispered his name and asked him in the same whisper 
to look at me, he turned his head slowly and looked at me. 
He also executed commands given in a whisper. He by no 
means gave the appearance of being merely stubborn, nor 
is this the impression that the teachers get of him. He 
appeared to me to be suffering from mental conflict resulting 
in an inhibition of his speech. ‘To further test him, I sudden- 
ly gave him a sharp pinch to see if he would cry out, as would 
a normal child, but Stephen merely stood still and let the 
tears flow out of his eyes. He made no sound, did not even 
sob. 

It seems to me that this is a case of a psychoneurosis 
due to some mental conflict. It is an accentuation of the 
fear and timidity which many high-strung and neurotic 
children suffer from when they first leave home for school. 
It is not uncommon to find children who did not talk for 
several months after entering kindergarten. The presence 
of strangers and strange surroundings, and the separation 
from the home and the mother is enough to inhibit speech 
altogether for a time. Now, if we imagine this condition 
accentuated, become permanent, probably affecting the 
subconscious mind, it would explain Stephen’s condition. 
It would be most interesting to psychoanalyze him and see 
what goes on in his mind, but this seems impossible as he will 
not talk nor even write for anyone except his brothers and 
parents. And even his mother cannot get him to tell her 
why he does not talk. It is a serious neurosis as regards his 
adjustment to life, and it is doubtful if he will ever recover 
enough to enable him to speak and act normally. 


This case shows that parents and teachers should not 


neglect to take notice of cases of excessive timidity in 
children that prevents them fron speaking when in school or 
with strangers. ‘This excessive fear is due to infantile con- 
flicts and repressions and lack of adjustment, and unless 
these conditions are removed, a serious neurosis may develop. 





VARIATIONS IN THE SENSORY THRESHOLD FOR 
FARADIC STIMULATION IN PSYCHOPATHIC 
SUBJECTS 


V. THe Group oF THE PSYCHONEUROSES 
By G. P. GraBFieLp, M. D. 


Formerly Interne, Psychopathic Department, Boston 
State Hos pital 


HE sensory threshold for faradism has been de- 

termined by the Martin method’ in thirty cases 

considered to be in the Psychoneurotic group at 

the Psychopathic Hospital, Boston. In the first 
orientation study the following conclusion was drawn in 
regard to this group on the evidence then available: “The 
psychoneurotics seem to have normal thresholds,—hence 
there may be an immediate practical value diagnostically, 
when the diagnosis is in doubt as against the frank 
psychoses.”* This conclusion is corroborated by the pre- 
sent series of cases. 

The method used in this group is that of Martin as 
used in the former groups of cases. The material was taken 
at random from the admissions to the Psychopathic Hospital. 
There are in all thirty cases, of which 18 are males and 12 
q females. On these thirty cases there have been made one 
hundred and thirteen observations. The average of all 
these observations is 179 Beta units. The limits of varia- 
tions were from 41 Beta units to 785 Beta units. The cases 
fall into five groups, as follows: 

(1) Occupation Neurosis 


(2) ‘Traumatic Neurosis 
(3) Hysteria 


(4) Neurasthenia 
(5) Psychoneurosis 1. ¢. those cases in which the 





form was not specifically stated in the record. 
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We have examined five cases diagnosed as Occupation 
Neurosis. Of these, four were males and one was a female.* 
The observations varied from 91 to 348 Beta Units, 50 ob- 
servations averaging 195 Beta Units. The cases fall 
naturally into two groups, the one showing normal threshold 
values, the other showing abnormal threshold values. In 
the first group was found a case of a violinist on whom the 
threshold of the worst hand was found to be entirely within 
normal limits. The other case was the female on whom the 
diagnosis of “Writer’s Cramp” was made. Careful neuro- 
ogical examination failed to reveal any lesion. This girl 
was a college student and the “cramp” had affected both 
hands. She seemed to have some evidence of a neurotic 
temperament underlying the whole process and perhaps this 
is one of those cases which could be classed as a true “‘func- 
tional neuropathy”’.” Careful tests on this case including 
all of the affected fingers yielded no observations whose 
normality could even be doubted, and the patient’s responses 
were such as to make the validity of the observations un- 
questionable. Of the remaining three cases, all showed 
pathological values almost constantly in spite of some sub- 
jective improvement in some of them. ‘Two of these casest 
were cigar makers. All the fingers of both hands were 
tested on several occasions and it was found that the 
observations were almost all pathological and that they 
varied without reference to the patient’s subjective condi- 
tion; the last case was one of a stone cutter in which a similar 
variation was found. In these cases as in the others care- 
ful examination failed to reveal any lesion. It is possible 
from this objective evidence that there are two classes of this 
affection—the one a purely psychogenetic affair, the other 
with a somatic basis. 

There were only two cases tested that have been 
diagnosed Traumatic Neurosis. Both of these had neuro- 
logical signs of some sort and both showed pathological 
threshold values. Whether these should be classed among 
the neurological cases in regard to their pathological physi- 


ology rather than among the psychoneuroses cannot be said 


*! am indebted to Dr. E. W. Taylor for the opportunity to examine this case, 


I am indebted to Dr. W. E. Paul for the opportunity to examine these cases, 
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on the basis of two cases but this is a suggestive evidence in 
this direction. 

The remaining cases belong together. First the six 
cases of Hysteria, of which one was a male and five were 
females. One interesting point that arose in connection with 
these cases was the possibility of a faradic hyperaesthesia in 
these cases. Only one case showed pathological values and 
she also had a quite marked thyreotoxicosis. All the other 
cases showed values that must at present (until more evi- 
dence as to the lower limits of the normal threshold is at 
hand) be regarded as low, but which we feel sure must be 
regarded as at least near the lower limit of normal values. 
Of course, three of these patients were fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen years old, respectively, and this may have something 
to do with the low values obtained in these cases. There is 
very little evidence available as to the variations of this 
threshold with age, but what there is seems to point in the 
direction that this threshold rises with age. One case (No. 
4482) showed neurological signs on the left with contractures. 
It is questionable whether these were hysterical—however, 
the threshold on this side was 159 Beta units as compared 
with 106 on the other side. If we omit this observation from 
consideration and also the case of Thyreotoxicosis, we are 
left with 5 uncomplicated cases of Hysteria upon which 18 
observations were made, averaging 88 Beta units. 

Of the three cases diagnosed Neurasthenia none have a 
value exceeding 95 Beta units. The average of this group 
was 81 Beta units. It is interesting in passing to note that 
in the first study comment was made that the only case in 


the psychoneurotic group yielding a pathological reading 
(230 Beta units) was one in which the tentative diagnosis 
of Neurasthenia was made but in which the diagnosis was 
in grave doubt. Since that time this case has been com- 
mitted to the Boston State Hospital with the diagnosis of 


Dementia Precox. 

Finally there is left for consideration a group of fourteen 
cases: in which the diagnosis was simply Psychoneurosis 
without further specification of the form. Of these only 
four gave at any time a definitely pathological reading. Of 
these four the diagnosis was in doubt in three. The fourth 
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case (3758) was a man aged 42, but of the type which one 
could call prematurely old. He yielded constantly very 
high readings and it seems fair to exclude him from considera- 
tion at present pending further observations on arterio- 
sclerotic individuals. Excluding these four cases, the re- 
mainder (in which the diagnosis is in no doubt) average 117 
Beta units. One of these cases gave a doubtful value but 
lid not show the characteristic lively reflexes found in this 
group’ but on the contrary showed sluggish reflexes and 
certain other slight neurological signs. 

So far then the cases in this group seem to fall into two 
well defined groups—the one with a normal (perhaps low) 
threshold for the time of day at which they were tested °) 
and the other with a definitely pathological threshold. In 
the latter group are found certain occupation neuroses and the 
traumatic neuroses, whilst the former includes all the other 
types. When all the undoubted and uncomplicated cases 

this group are considered (excluding the Traumatic and 
Occupation Neuroses) we have 38 observations on 17 cases 
averaging just 100 Beta units. None of these observations 
are even high and it is probable that this value will be found 
to be lower than a normal average tested at this time of 
day®. Correlations with emotional tone and other psychic 
factors do not appear. It is interesting to note that 13 
readings on the three chronic alcoholics in this group 
averaged 251 Beta units, which again demonstrates the 
effect of alcohol in raising this threshold®. It is thus to be 
seen that the psychoneurotics have a normal sensory 
threshold to faradism (with the above noted exceptions). 

This fact is of diagnostic value, more especially in 
differentiating these cases from some of the frank psychoses. 
It will be remembered that 50%, of the Dementia Precox 


cases show an abnormally high threshold value‘, and so at 
least it can be said that when the differential diagnosis lies 
between these two conditions this test will be of aid in half 


the cases. Again this test would appear to be of value in 
deciding as to whether a given depression was of psycho- 
neurotic origin or of the graver Manic-Depressive group’. 
[t is also possible that we may in this test find a means of 
separating true Epilepsy from hysterical seizures. ‘The few 
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cases of true Epilepsy (10 in number) that we have examined 
show a pathologically high threshold, and, although we have 
not had any cases exhibiting true hysterical convulsions, the 
cases with other “spells” of hysterical origin have not 
shown a pathological threshold value. Obviously, future 
work might profitably be directed along lines calculated to 
bring out differences in the results of this test, if such exist, 
between the various neurological manifestations of Hysteria 
and true neural lesions. 

\t first this finding of a normal threshold in psycho- 
neurotic patients seems to be a distinct objection to the 
validity of the method as considered from a_ physiological 
point of view. It would seem that in these cases there must 
be some disturbance of function even though there is no 
lesion demonstrable by histopathological methods. Ap- 
parently as far as this threshold is concerned such a per- 
version of function does not exist. This is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that perversions of function 
such as are found in Manic Depressive Insanity appear to 
exert an influence on this threshold’. ‘This is the more re- 
markable in view of the similarity of the genetic factors 
in these two conditions. According to Gregg” the chief 
genetic factor in the psychoneurotic group is heredity—not 
of the condition itself but of neurotic tendency. Similarly 
Kraepelin’’ considers the basis of Manic Depressive Insanity 
to be inherited and goes so far as to describe definite “‘ An- 
lagen” for the manic and depressive states, these “‘ Anlagen” 
being found in the personality of the individual. Perhaps 
the explanation of this contradictory evidence in two similar 
states lie in the possibility that the Manic Depressive 
Syndrome implies a graver derangement of function than 
does the Psychoneurosis 1. ¢. enough graver to affect the 


receptor mechanism in the former and to leave it intact in 
the latter If these two conditions are considered to be totally 
different morbid processes reaching similar ends in different 
ways there is of course no further explanation of these 


result necessary. 

In conclusion, it is to be emphasized that from the consid- 
eration of thirty cases of the’ psychoneurotic group it has 
been found that this group, aside from the Traumatic Neuroses 
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ind certain Occupation Neuroses, shows a normal or possibly 
a slightly subnormal sensory threshold for faradism and 
that this finding is of value in the differential diagnosis of 
these conditions from certain of the frank psychoses. No 
evidence as to the nature of these conditions has been 
brought forward and more especially is the evidence lacking 
in the direction of the relation of this group to the Manic 
Depressive Syndrome. More study is required especially 
in regard to hysterical anesthesia and hysterical convulsions. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my sincerest thanks to 
Dr. E. W. Taylor and Dr. W. E. Paul for the opportunity 
of examining certain of the occupation neurosis cases before 
mentioned, and to Dr. E. E. Southard for the use of the 
clinical material at the Psychopathic Hospital and for his 
many helpful suggestions and kindly interest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The Psychoneurotic group of cases shows, with 


certain exceptions, a normal aesthesia to faradism; possibly 


certain cases are even hyperaesthetic to this form of stimula- 
tion. 

2. The exceptions to the finding of normal sensitivity 
are found in the cases of Traumatic Neurosis and in certain 
cases of Occupation Neurosis; a certain number of the latter, 
however, show a normal or hyperaesthesia to faradism. 

3. This finding of normal sensitivity in these cases is 
of diagnostic value in differentiating this group from certain 
of the frank psychoses which show an hypaesthesia to this 


form of stimulation. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ NOTES 


\ ReyjorneR: MAEDER’s DREAM PROBLEM AND ITS 


Critic, L. H. 
By Smitu Evy Jevurre, M. D. 


HE spirit of levity is allowed more or less free ex- 

pression in much of the criticism of psychoanalysis. 

It scarcely conceals, or it even serves to throw 

into strong relief the bitterness which arises, we 

must feel, however unconsciously, from the truthful probing 

of psychological investigation into the common unconscious 
territory of unwelcome material. 

The material is that which we seek to repress. ‘The 
unwillingness to acknowledge it worthy of serious attention 
and as belonging unescapably to any complete psychological 
or biological consideration reveals with convincing force the 


very inherent difficulty in working our way out of this un- 
conscious and its infantile retrogressive hold upon us. There 


exists instead a native aversion to gathering up its forces 
and allowing them to contribute to the one unified active 
purpose of consciousness, which is effective striving toward 
the ends of reality and the outpouring of personality through 
these means into the immortal meaning of racial experience. 

The task is too big for comprehension in a single practical 
phase but each one of these points the way and assists in 
the gathering of the forces, whether in its application to the 
individual life or in the wider consideration of the method 
of reaching the necessary understanding and enlistment of 
unconscious as well as conscious factors and characteristics 
toward the great ends 

An earnest attitude of appreciation toward this two- 
fold task, which is the acknowledged task of psychoanalysis, 
would obtain a broader and profounder view of the realities 
involved than L. H. the reviewer of the Dream Problem 
by Dr. A. E. Maeder of Zurich inThe Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, Vol. XI, No. 3 reveals. 
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It would find the adherents of psychoanalysis not 
jugglers with the terms psychology and biology, and it would 
acquit them of taking these names in vain before the altar 
to the Unknown. 

‘A man of straw,” the phrase hauntingly recalls just 
such a startling figure, truly a scarecrow, encountered sud- 
denly in an unexpected spot on a summer walk. It had 
evidently been constructed with unusual care and skill but 
unable to stand the stress of time, even the few months be- 
tween corn planting and harvest, its skillfully deceptive 
coverings made a ghastly and ineffectual flapping in the 
wind. And such is the conception which L. H. entertains 
of psychoanalysis, or at least of the constructive analyses 
and interpretations which Maeder presents, built out of the 
few “‘fragments of Freudism”’ which the reviewer still finds 
Maeder retaining and like a clever time-server bedecking in 
the already displayed garments of the Zurich school. The 
persistence of this “straw man” picture in one’s thought 
suggests that just here underneath such an expression of it 
there may be discovered a fundamental difficulty in the 
minds of the critics. 

Who of us has not, when confronted with some incident 
or question that touched our deepest issues but from public 
expression of which we shrank, taken refuge in a lightness 
of expression and even perhaps, unaware of the reaction or 


its unrecognized cause, in a superficial volatility of thought 
which thus escaped the more serious meaning and its sig- 


nificant application? The opponents do not by any means 
invariably make light of the pretensions and theories of 
psychoanalysis. ‘They do, however, by thus unwittingly 
looking for the unreal, the vaporous, the ill-founded hypoth- 
esis and the unsubstantial superstructure—and it must be 
a keen and well-balanced critic who does not find in anything 
just what he is looking for—avoid that investigation which 
not alone probes but lays bare in all its extent of interhuman 
relationship, those universal beginnings which we shrink 
from acknowledging as common to us all. These still, 
however, actively exist as the background of character, 
containing the very intensive motive power of our highest 


idealization of feeling and achievement. 
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This criticism of Maeder’s book bears witness in spite 
f itself to the fundamental difficulty. We have heard so 
much for and against the theory of repression and the con- 
tent of the repression, particularly the unwelcome sexual 
character, that perhaps it is time in the course of things that 
criticism proceeds to a further point. The extended con- 
ception which Freud and his followers have embodied in the 
word sexual is permeating our thought and doing much to 
link as Freud has done our highest endeavor and attainment 
with its no less truly existent and honorable, though biologi- 
cally earlier manifested, sexual instinct, and recognizing on 
the other hand the undying persistence of that instinct as 
an inspirational source and stimulus for every sublimated 
form which culture asks of us. 

This higher, spiritualized if you will, conception of 
sexuality makes us more willing to go back in individual 
and racial thought to investigate its earlier more frank and 
to our adult consciousness even revolting forms of expression. 
Sublimation has failed in many lives because they were in- 
adequate to culture’s demands and infantile and primitive 
pathways of discharge remained open and became fixation 
points,—and these are hard facts which psychotherapy has 
to meet every day. This makes it unavoidable also to in- 
vestigate all the aberrations of the sexual instinct and its 
frustrated attempts at expression. Broadly applied psycho- 
analysis can no more dispense with the “harsh, resistance- 
provoking sexualized Neurosenlehre of Freud” than do Jung 
and Maeder and the rest of the Zurich school, for the 
understanding first of these regressions and fixations and for 
the catharsis of sexual content in which the conflict lies. 
Exploration and drainage of the soil must precede the nur- 
ture and direction of the long choked personality which is 
to expand in the freedom of wholesome sun and all, still 
nourished no less by the elements in which the roots con- 
tinue their existence 

I repeat that we are becoming accustomed to regard 
the sexual roots as a part of the reality with which we must 
reckon, not flauntingly as L. H. would have it, and in a 
spirit of riotous excess, but as facts which stand at our 
higher service and because of their unquenchable and un- 
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deniable power as mental factors, give us a serious responsi- 
bility toward them. 

As a matter of experience it is not the frankly sexual 
that is hardest for the patient to accept. There are those 
whose conflict has discovered so many indirect ways in which 
to discharge itself that they have succeeded just so far in 
losing the sexual nature of the ultimate cause of the struggle. 
This is perhaps the classical type. It may be in hysterical 
conversion, obsession, anxiety, compulsive thought or action, 
in any form the symbolic action occupies the center of at- 
tention and overwhelms consciousness with its importance. 
Even the dreams in such cases may be well encased in a 
concealing symbolism. 

There are other cases however which throw an incon- 
trovertible illumination upon these we have mentioned and 
assist the analyst in his guidance of the former class of 
patients to an understanding of themselves. ‘The latter 
cases are too closely similar to the first to separate them into 
a category by themselves for they manifest the same symp- 
toms and use the same mechanisms and like myth builders 
and all primitive thinkers and actors the same symbolisms. 
They differ in this respect. With them the conflict has 
reached such a point that the unconscious content is break- 
ing its bonds, the symptom mechanisms have not even 
performed the service of keeping the inner nature of their 
struggle concealed. Culture even then only permits the 
unconscious thus to peep through. Were it not so of course 
society would have tostep in with its most drastic restraints. 
This peeping through therefore but adds to the intensity of 
the struggle particularly witha highly ethical nature. Need- 
less to say that the revelation of the unconscious in the dream 
is here more startling than in the more symbolic dreams of 
the former class. The relief and the healing power in such 
a case, therefore, of a frank examination of the sexual mean- 
ing which belongs to the unconscious and a recognition of 
its rightful place in every life is immeasurable and is for 


such an one a most naturally acceptable attitude to take. 

I have in mind such a patient, a woman of high ethical 
ideals, except for the intense infantile selfishness which, 
even though partially concealed, militated against all her 
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highest endeavors. She entered the consulting room of the 
psychoanlyst at her first visit, a complete stranger to him 
and with no acquaintance with even the name of psycho- 
analysis, much less any idea of any of its discoveries or 
hypotheses. She had only her long struggle behind her and 
to encourage her the statement made outside to her that 
this physician had somehow helped others and perhaps could 
help her. His first question as to her reason for the visit 
elicited the overwhelming statement that her thoughts were 
all full of sexuality, that the more she struggled against them 
the more they multiplied and she stated later that her 
dreams were of such a character that she had to fight some- 
times all day in order not to think of them and let their 
impurity get hold of her. Yet this was a woman of excessive 
modesty, self-denial in worldly things, in short, displaying 
in abundance the traits which, if Freud is correct, must have 
appeared as reactionary measures against such an active, 
mainly unconscious wish-attitude. We may quote her own 
words uttered after a long but eminently successful course 
of investigation and readjustment, when she had learned 
what a true ethical development of primitive instincts really 
meant. “To me there can be no difficulty-in accepting all 
the facts in regard to sexuality which psychoanalysis dis- 
covers. ‘They are all too plainly actual experiences in my 
mental life. ‘The actual content is there. The trouble of 
those who criticize must be this, that they do not look be- 
yond, or they think the psychoanalysts do not look beyond, 
to a sublimation which is just as real and which is the goal 
of it all.” 

Some further experience from this patient’s analysis 
will further on perhaps best illustrate the point I wish to 
make concerning the difficulty that seems now particularly 
to confront our critic L. H. I do believe that it is this more 
than the acceptance of the all-pervasiveness of the sexual 
which constitutes the fundamental human resistance to 


psychoanalysis, its practice and its theory, as not only do 
the critics manifest it but patients as well. The sexual in 
the position to which culture has relegated it, the limited 
specific conception of it to which its instinctive force has 
been crowded down in modern usage, constitutes a ready 
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scapegoat to bear off the reproach of a more pervasive and 
perhaps deeper infantile character, which is really in itself 
antagonistic to the realsmeaning and service of the sexual 
but ready to employ its merely pleasurable and unserviceable 
forms of activity. k 

This is nothing more nor less than that tendency to 
inertia which lies fundamental to our natures, that life-old 
backward roll common to human nature and all nature 
which in the very intensiveness of its passivity resists effort 
to accomplishment. It asks merely to be left alone in its 
own pleasurable omnipotence of effortless thought and sense 
of security or when the creative, the sexual part of nature, 
does make some push upward the tendency is backward 
again to bring back even the conquest made to the level 
of its own pleasurable enjoyment. All nature must strive 
against this and man most of all because his creative energy, 
strengthened also by the force of self-consciousness, probably 
its result, is strongest of all. ‘This makes the battle largely 
a fierce conscious one for him, but by far not entirely so. 
The unconscious impulses which he has not understood for 
ages, which he has repressed further and further from his 
consciousness, retain their activity and form this powerful 
background. 

Naturally thus the unconscious strives against its own 
revelation, naturally with its gathered strength it keeps 
alive and strengthens the motive against this unveiling of 
itself and enlisting of itself in conscious service. ‘The con- 
scious service is what we all seek but man has made of it an 
idol to this extent, that he has limited its capacity and 
dwarfed its freedom in order to retain this background of 
security and pleasure. It should be a contributing back- 
ground of energy, inspiration and even of emotional ad- 
justment. We need a continual return to it in order to pre- 
pare for further action. Jung has dealt at length with this 
service of the unconscious, as well as its dangerous attrac- 


tion, in his Psychology of the Unconscious giving it a broad 
application (Jung: Psychology of the Unconscious. Tr. by 
B. M. Hinkle, Moffat, Yard & Co., New York) in individual 
and racial psychology. We have not however attained the 
balance of this alternation. Social necessity steps in and 
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interferes with individual desire and as a result of pressure 
of society on the one hand and the insistent claims of the 
infantile on the other repression is hurried in to effect a 
working compromise. So long as repression assists con- 
sciousness “‘to drive back into the unconscious almost the 
whole of the past, and to admit beyond the threshold only 
that which can cast light on the present situation or further 
the action now being prepared” (Bergson: Creative Evolu- 
tion, p. §.) it is successful. Alas, the multitude of failures 
seen in those who have had to retire to a greater or less 
degree from useful action because of a greater or less degree 
of mental infirmity, and even the ineffectualness and the 
dissipated energy of the best of effort, testify to the partial 
or complete failure of repression and the necessity for recog- 
nition of its existence and examination of its character and 
reasons for failure. 

Hence, too much has not been heard of the repression, 
and psychoanalysis is not welcoming a cessation from its 
discussion as the reviewer L. H. implies. ‘That is not Maed- 
ers idea. He admits that too much insistence on the 
secondary dreamwork bears the stamp too deeply of the 
teaching about repression. But in the same paragraph he 
says: “I do not wish to place myself in opposition to Freud 
in this matter, (the importance of the manifest dream con- 
tent) but would regard this new point of view as a broaden- 
ing out of the present interpretation. . . . Freud, on his 
discovery of the latent dream content, was obliged to lay 
the principal stress on this, to the detriment of the manifest 
content. The complementary or perfecting idea which I 
suggest today is to be regarded as a portion of the excursion 
described by all discoveries. This does not read like an 
“impugning of the very ideas that are the cornerstones of 
the original Psychoanalysis.” Rather it is only upon the 
well-laid foundations of Freud’s psychology that Maeder 
attempts to build in the process of development of the 


psychology of unconscious psychical life and its control. 
This is pre-eminently the case with his dream analysis. 

So much then for the fact of repression and its ac- 
ceptance and, as has been shown, for the lessening opposition 


to the importance of the sexual content of the repression. 
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Let us look more concretely at the other factor in the re- 
sistance of L. H.’s criticism to which a deeper and thus less 
consciously recognized opposition is to be attributed. 

The patient chosen before for illustration, furnished 
evidence of this. The first part of her analysis proceeded 
with greater rapidity and far less friction than is usually the 
case, since the sexual nature of her repressions had so largely 
broken bonds and did not have to be discovered by a long 
associative process. One is tempted here to turn aside to 
wonder what naive conception L. H. entertains of psycho- 
analysis in its methods of work when he suggests the using 
“‘of the dream items as a means of drawing from the dreamer 
such a mass of associations that one can dip out of it any 
meaning that one chooses.”’ It certainly differs from the 
passive attitude of patient listening to the mass of associative 
ideas which follow upon the relation of the dream, opening 
often unexpected points of view to analyst and analyzed 
alike into the past history and the patient’s regressive and 
prospective attitude. L. H.’s conception continues to savor 
of “‘suggestion”’ and the whole Janet, Charcot lingo which 
psychoanalysis has found as unnecessary as it is hostile to 
the purpose of a true constructive analysis.* 

Such an unhindered flow of associations with this patient 
afforded a marked preliminary cathartic relief. Then, how- 
ever, her real difficulties began to make themselves felt but 
became in their awakening strongly resistant. It had been 
easy enough to admit the sexual content, to free the re- 
pressions and even to direct the energy to a certain extent 
to new constructive work until this struck upon the deeper 
infantile attitude beneath it all. Then the unconscious 
began its vital struggle. It strove against a change of basis, 
against the adoption of an adult independence and readi- 
ness to adapt on its own responsibility to conditions of 
reality. It fought to maintain the same omnipotence of 
infantile security in the authority of the analyst which it had 
sought earlier in other objects, and the pleasure-obtaining 
reactions of the phantasy world. Then it was that the 
dreams began to manifest the prospective tendencies coming 
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to awakening in the patient and entering into a very real 
conflict with the impulses from the long indulged pleasure 
pathway. Where one has carried through such an analysis 
it is not difficult to be convinced of the existence of such a 
prospective quality to the dream nor to accept its service- 


ableness in understanding the struggle and helping it to a 
successful issue. At the same time the intensity of this 
conflict and the stubbornness with which the deeply laid re- 
gressive tendency yields convince us that we are dealing, as 
Jung has pointed out, (Op. cit.) with a universal condition 
present in every individual, normal or abnormal. 

Our systems of morals and ethics, all our social organi- 
zations have thrown around us such a covering of protection, 
that in so far as it works, we are reluctant to have it dis- 
turbed. It has been essential as it is still for progress and 
development, it has effected necessary repressions and we 
can not dispense with it. Yet if we allow it to crystallize 
about us with no courage to pierce it and examine what lies 
behind it and permit of no expansion for larger concepts and 
more comprehensive and flexible adaptations we cannot as 
a race progress nor can we save individuals from disaster. 
We are dwelling like children in the apparently safe and 
comfortable shelter which we have inherited. It is inherent- 
ly so far easier to accept the conventional ways of thought 
and the formal psychological ways of consideration and 
becomes from the very nature and force of these conventions 
so plausible that we unconsciously withdraw from participa- 
tion in the courageous excursions into the unknown regions 
of psychological facts which Freud and his followers are 
making. 

Our resistance is just as strongly intrenched in the uni- 
versal pleasure seeking unconscious as is that of the patient, 
except that with the “normal” that is those whose variation is 
small or not inconvenient, it is more obscured by the partial 
successes which effective repression has made possible and 
is not driven by the necessity of an intolerable inner conflict 
to seek to understand. Those like Freud and Jung and 
Maeder who have gone out in behalf of the weaker into the 
fields of the psychological and biological facts working with 
unknown but tremendous power and influence upon every 
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life are dealing with realities. ‘Those who from the security 
of their social and intellectual environment find the bizarre 
awe-inspiring auto- 


“e 


in Freud’s discoveries and merely an 
symbolism” in Maeder’s development of the other side of 
the psychical struggle are likewise undeniably surrounded 
by these realities and the products of them. To such critics 
we suspect these facts remain a sealed book. ‘The sufferings 
of others have given them a very clear understanding 
of the psychological and biological actuality and significance 
of these things. <A _ fuller knowledge of them would 
help every one to a more complete control of the 
realities and possibilities of life, none more so than those 
who as psychologists and biologists desire a fundamental 
understanding of the mechanisms and purposes of life. 
Maeder’s conception and use of the dream contributes an 
important and essential element in this direction. This, 
we think, is his true meaning of the “teleological side of the 
unconscious function” as expressed in the dream. The 
infantile regressive wish has its teleology, its end purpose 
no less, but that is not truly teleological, for the purpose 
itself is not directed toward a constructive end which per- 


tains to reality. 


A PsycHoLocicaAL Note on A Puoto-PLay 
By F. W. Last (Lonpon). 


HERE is being shown at the present time a film, 
called “Temper,” which appears to be very 
successful in its emotional appeal, and which is of 
some psychological interest as illustrating a 

current topic of medical psychology. 

The plot is shortly as follows: In the first scene, which 
takes place in a mixed school, a boy chivalrously defends one 
of the girls in such a way as to contravene the school rules, 


and he is—somewhat unnecessarily—expelled. In the next 
scene the boy is at home in evident dread of his overbearing 
father, to whom, after very considerab'e hes tation, he 
brings himself to hand the “letter of dismissal.”’ On this 
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the father gets into an intense rage, and, despite the tearful 
entreaties of the mother, horsewhips his son almost to the 
point of insensibility, finally hurling him out of the room. 
The boy gradually picks himself up, seeks out his mother, 
and confides his suffering to her sympathetic understanding 
for consolation. 


In the second act the son is eighteen or so, and is study- 


ing at a mixed college. On his way home from work one 
day he sees the girl he is fond of being insulted by another of 
the students. He hastens to protect her and a fight ensues. 
The result of this is that both youths are—again somewhat 
unnecessarily—expelled from college for brawling in public. 
In the evening the Principal telephones to the boy’s father 
and informs him of the decision. The father angrily 
summons the boy to his study, seizes him by the throat, 
forces him to his knees, and nearly strangles him. Hearing 
the noise, the boy’s mother and the sweetheart (who is con- 
veniently present) come into the room and expostulate with 
the father. The son seizes the opportunity to get up, with 
diffcu'ty restrains himself from striking his -ather, and 
leaves the house. 

'n third act the son, now a young man, is an artist 
living alone. His mother and his sweetheart pay him a 
visit, and the former discreetly withdraws for a moment 
so that he may make a declaration of love, with a foregone 
conclusion. The mother returns and is delighted, and it is 
arranged that the father shall be told the good news that 
evening. When this is done, however, the father takes it 
amiss that the affair should have been settled without his 
assistance or consent, flies into his customary rage, and for- 
bids the marriage altogether. The mother pleads with him, 
but unavailingly, and the father, angered by her importunity, 
assaults her. At this moment the son enters the room, and 
summing up the situation at a glance gets behind his father 
and bashes in his head with a large stone seized from a table 
near by. Mother and son, after being temporarily stunned 
by the shock of finding that the blow has proved fatal, talk 
the situation over and decide to concoct a story imputing 
the murder to robbers. At the coroner’s inquest a verdict 
is returned of “murder by person or persons. unknown,” 
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but the police are not satisfied and discover later an im- 
portant clue which leads to the arrest of mother and son. 
They plead guilty, and on the “reconstruction” of the 
crime the son is found to be the sole perpetrator. The last 
scene is in the law court, where, mainly through a moving 
speech of the defending counsel, the son is declared not 
guilty. 

It will be seen that the three acts deal with slight 
variants of what is obviously a common theme running 
through the play, namely, a violent conflict between father 
and son in relation to the son’s protection of a woman. 
That the whole play is nothing but a thinly disguised 
dramatisation of what Freud has called the “Oedipus 
complex” is plain enough. It is interesting to observe how 
the true meaning of the plot becomes more and more clearly 
revealed as the play proceeds. In the first act nothing is 
said about the son’s personal relation to the girl whose side 
he takes, nor does the jealousy motive appear; we note, 
however, the way in which the son and mother are drawn 


together in opposition to the father. In the second act both 
the sexual and the jealous motives are more evident; the 
boy defends his sweetheart from a rival male. In the third 


act the truth is fully revealed: it is the mother who has to be 
defended from the father’s attack, and the scene appro- 
priately ends in the son murdering the father. The close 
association between the sweetheart and mother, the former 
being merely a conventional substitute for the latter, is 
indicated by their appearing on the scene together in both 
acts in a way that would be pretty unlikely in real life, and 
by the mother’s rejoicing over the engagement. Finally, it 
is noteworthy how prominent the sadistic motiveis through- 
out the play, chiefly on the part of the father. 

[ would remark in conclusion that, as Rank has shown 
so thoroughly in his “Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung und Sage,” 
investigation reveals the presence of the Oedipus theme, 
under all manner of disguises, in an unsuspectedly large 
number of literary productions. 
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INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN PEACE AND WAR. By W. Trotter. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1915. Pp. 213. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1915. Pp. 332. 


These two books, both published in the past year, are notable 
contributions to an important subject, and are certain to be of 
marked interest to every student of human nature. Although 
differing widely from each other as regards the treatment of the 
subject with which they deal, they supplement each other strikingly 
in several essential particulars, and both deal with moral questions 
of practical moment. The second of the two which the 
reviewer recommends but without analysis or discussion records the 
otservations of an astute, outspeaking man, of wide experience; 
the first, as its name implies, treats of human societies largely 
from the standpoint of the biologist. 

Mr. Trotter is, in fact, an English surgeon, and his book, with 
which alone this review will deal at any length, represents the ex- 
tansion of two papers written about ten years ago. In these 
Mapers certain doctrines were proclaimed which the author now 
ises as the basis of inductions which are of special interest at the 
present moment, in view of the great crisis through which the 
civilized world is passing and the critical period on which it seems 
destined soon to enter. The indications are many that the prob- 
lems presented by the complex relationships between men and 
social groups are taking a new hold upon the minds of thoughtful 
men. As Graham Wallas pointed out so well in “The Great 
Society,’ social life, especially if taken in a broad sense, is growing 
daily more complex, and it is certain that this complexity is 
reflected in the life of thought, and still more of emotion, of the 
individuals of whom societies and nations are composed. 

In Mr. Trotter’s opinion it is a mistake to assume that the 
study of men as they are seen congregated in groups of varying 
size, should proceed on a different principle from that followed in 
the study of the individual man. Every individual is, of necessity 
and by very nature, gregarious. It is not even true, he thinks, that 
men first became united into families, and that these families then 
congregated to form tribes, but more probable that, underlying 
the influences leading to the formation of the smaller and more 
concrete groups, there was, from the very beginning, a sort of 
undifferentiated grouping-habit, which has its root deep down in 
biological tendencies and necessities and justifies the ranging of 
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gregariousness as an instinct and according to it the same im- 
portance with the instincts of self-preservation, food-seeking, and 
reproduction. 

The adoption of this point of view—that men are essentially 
gregarious, and that there is no distinctive group psychology but 
only an individual psychology, which, however, must be studied 
on new lines in order to be adequately understood—places the 
investigator in a position of distinct advantage. But in order to 
utilize this advantage it is essential to adopt a thorough-going 
objectivism; for, the writer thinks, there is but little to be ex- 
pected in the way of practical hints for conduct from the in- 
trospective interpretations that reflect men’s wishes rather than 
their observations. There is justice in this criticism of the in- 
trospective method, and yet, in the opinion of the reviewer, it 
cannot be so cavalierly treated. For it is, after all “as a spirit” 
that man is, in the final analysis, to be conceived of. 

If, then, gregariousness is so fundamental, the question arises, 
Has it any biologic analogue? The writer answers this question 
by saying that the tendency to the social life is probably as natural 
as the tendency to the formation of multi-cellular animals in con- 
tradistinction to the uni-cellular. The latter have in some respects 
a distinct advantage over the former, just as the individual has 
certain qualities which are lacking to the group or herd. But these 
advantages are over-balanced by the gain which comes from 
differentiation and coérdination; and it is a striking fact that the 
more intelligent of the higher animals, “‘the dog, the horse, the ape, 
the elephant, and man,” still more the bee and ant, are all social 
animals. Intelligence and gregariousness go hand in hand. 

The next point taken up has relation to the mental characteris- 
tics of the gregarious animal. As the first of these, Pearson’s 
conclusion is referred to according to which altruism, which most 
persons regard as a late result of social intercourse, “is to be 
regarded as a direct product of gregariousness, and as natural, 
therefore, as any other instinct.” This point is discussed in a 
later chapter at considerable length, and the position taken is 
against the view that people work for each other simply because 
it “pays” to do so. Neither altruism nor gregariousness—nor the 
religious tendency in which altruism and gregariousness appear in 
an ideal form—can be considered as determined by any such rel- 
atively trivial influence as that of personal gain. 

Carrying further the inquiry into the characteristics of the 
gregarious animal, the author takes up Boris Sidis’s well-known 
book entitled “The Psychology of Suggestion,” in which -the 
proposition is maintained that the brutality and cruelty of the 
crowd are due to the fact that in crowds people appeal, one to 
another, by virtue of the existence in each individual of a sub- 
conscious suggestibility, which, like the other sub-conscious 
qualities of men, is of an immeture and relatively savage stamp. 
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This view, that suggestibility is “a disreputable and disastrous 
legacy of the brute and the savage. . . . and certainly in no 
way associated at its origin with a quality so valuable as altruism,” 
is not admitted by Trotter. On the other hand, he regards many 
of the bonds that bind together the members of the various social 
groups, though classifiable in part under “suggestibility,”’ as being 
f a rather high order, and not at all necessarily “subconscious” 
in any objectionable sense. 

A broad distinction is to be made, among gregarious animals, 
according to whether they unite for purposes of offense or. for 
purposes of defense. In either case, however, the herd, to be 
successful, must be homogeneous, and must refuse to tolerate the 
tendency on the part of single individuals to disregard the dictates 
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of the whole group. 

The individual that grows up in a herd soon learns to feel in 
many ways a sense of comfort in the presence of his fellows and 
discomfort in their absence, and this becomes the basis of an im- 
erative instinct of great importance. Loneliness is often a terror 
nsurmountable by reason, and the sensation of warmth which 
comes from close proximity becomes associated with feelings of 
security. The contrast between the habits of the dog and the cat, 
which differ so strikingly as regards their herding instincts is very 
instructive in many of these respects. 

The ultimate form of this dependence of the individual on the 
herd acquires, among men, an importance which it would be im- 
possible to over-estimate, and limits immensely men’s power of 
learning through experience. The controlling force of this de- 
pendence is actually increased by the fact that its very existence is 
kept half concealed. For every person has a strong longing to 
feel complete within himself, and “the desire for individual certi- 
tude [really, to a great extent, due to mass opinion] is one of pro- 
found depth in the human mind.” The power to learn through 
experience is likewise cherished as an attribute of the individual 
to such a degree that no man would willingly admit that it does not 
govern a majority of his acts. When one comes to look more 
closely at the matter, however, the conclusion is inevitable that 
“the suspense of judgment which science so often has to enjoin”’ is 
intolerable to the certainty-loving human being,—‘‘He is too 
anxious to feel certain to have time to know.” And the result is 
that each individual accepts without qualification and with an 
intensity that brooks no contradiction, the opinions of the social 
group about all matters with regard to which scientific certainty 
is impossible, but ascribes to these opinions the binding force of 
science. Every citizen feels at liberty to criticize, and, if need be 
to instruct the expert—whether statesman, educator, or public 
health officer—upon all subjects the knowledge of which would be 
desirable for the herd or social group regarded as a whole, but about 
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which the wisest might really content themselves with an affirma- 
tion of their ignorance. 

Herd suggestion is accepted as equivalent to an instinct,- 

that is, a conclusion with regard to which no doubt can be enter- 
tained; and each person resting content with this mode of reaching 
his conclusions is ready, in their defense, to adopt rationalizations, 
infinite in number, many of which appear nothing but ludicrous 
when examined by themselves. ‘The English lady who compresses 
her feet laterally sees no logical reason why she should not subscribe 
to missions to teach the Chinese lady how absurd it is to compress 
her feet longitudinally. The white lady who wears rings in her 
ears sees no reason why she should not smile at the barbarism of 
the colored lady who wears a ring in her nose. Similar con- 
clusions seem admissible with reference to such matters as the sense 
of right and wrong. ‘“‘Conscience and the feelings of guilt and of 
duty are the peculiar possessions of the gregarious animal. 
A dog and a cat caught in the commission of an offence will both 
recognize that punishment is coming; but the dog, moreover, knows 
that he has done wrong, and he will come to be punished, unwilling- 
ly it is true, and as if dragged along by some power outside him, 
while the cat’s sole impulse is to escape.” 

In spite of the fact that the pes. 2 OO instinct leads men to 
accept often without reason, the judgment of their fellows, (which 
they do in unconsciows obedience to the Peer that the life, 
the success and the opinion of the whole group is far more im- 
portant than those of the individual) one ought not to assume that 
this suggestibility, if so it may be called, is altogether unfortunate 
in its results. On many grounds this conclusion cannot be accepted. 
If, for example, it was possible (which it obviously is not) to 
eliminate suggestibilt by “selection” —that is, by breeding—the 
result would be that “we should exch: ange the mané ageable unreason 
of man for the eis rationality of the tiger. 

In other words, the loss, to the individual and to the social 
whole, of the sense of this sense of intimate relationship, which 
from one standpoint is definable as unreasonable dependence, 
would be an irreparable loss. This proposition can be maintained, 
one might add, not only on grounds of empirical observation and 
through tracing upward the history of the animal species, but on 
the basis of the necessary presuppositions of thought itself. 

The solution would seem rather to lie in seeing to it that 
— acts always on the side of reason. “If rationality were 
once to become really respectable, if we feared the entertaining 
of an pice le opinion with the warmth with which we feared 
using the wrong imy ene at the dinner table, then the danger of 
man’s pathic: Fv. would be turned into advantages.” 

The gratification of most of the impulses which we call in- 
stincts is attended with a certain sense of pleasure or satisfaction. 
With regard to the gregarious instinct, however, this is by no 
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means necessarily the case, and in consequence of this fact the 
range of situations by way of which instinct can be made use of is 
enormously increased. 

Most important of all, we see, under its influence, a sense of 
altruism making itself felt, such as makes men willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the welfare of the larger number, at the cost of 
their own immediate happiness and comfort. As an extension 
of this feeling, there come in the religious sentiments, which have 
an origin as deep as any others in existence. From this cause, 
conflicts rule the day, often assuming terrible intensity, between 
the individual desire and social obligation, it may be in an ideal 
sense; or between the judgment of one’s own reason and the 
decisions of the social group, or between two equally stringent 
herd suggestions. 

For the most momentous of these conflicts, one or another of 
three sorts of solutions are instinctively sought, with regard to 
which it: may be said that that definable as a rational skepticism 
is perhaps the best and also the leastcommon. ‘The more common 
outcome is that the “judgment of the herd” is accepted as rational 
and thorough-going, with the result that men learn to be indiffer- 
ent to the sufferings characteristic of the existing order of society, 
or to find specious reasons through which they may be justified. 
In this way the great class of the “normal, sensible, reliable” 
people of middle age comes to be formed, and society is estab- 
lished on a firm basis of stability, although at the cost of strong 
tendencies to narrowness, intolerance and a real insensibility to 
the evils of the world, though perhaps coupled with an apparent 
excess of sensibility. ‘This mental stability is to be regarded as 
a gain, for some reasons, and as a loss for others; and the same 
may be said of the “instability,”’ which, for its own, narrowly 
conceived interest—society comes to characterize contemptuously 
as “degeneracy,” though in fact it marks a possibility of progress 
which a too stable “normality”? would forbid. 

The third section of the book begins with a study of “man’s 
place in nature and nature’s place in man,” a study which may be 
pursued by any one of three methods. One can utilize, namely, 
that form of psychological inquiry (of the academic sort) “which 
takes man as it finds him, accepts his mind for what it professes to 
be, and examines into its processes by introspection of a direct and 
simple kind.”” Or one may employ the objective method of in- 
vestigating human nature* which psychoanalysis has.made possible, 
a method which science and humanity owe to the genius of Sigmund 
Freud. Or, finally, one may study human beings by the com- 
parative or biological method, recognizing that men’s qualities 
and capacities are to be ascertained, at least in some measure, 
through a study of the qualities and tendencies of the lower 
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*Cf. E. B. Holt: The Freudian Wish. 
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animals, which represent, after a fashion, the earlier stages of 
human evolution 

The first, or introspective method the writer does not consider 
to be very, fruitful; and into the question whether he is right the 
reviewer will not pause to enter. The second, or objective, but 
still psychological method, is rated as of great value, and the 
author’s remarks upon it, whether in the way of characterization 
or of criticism, are sound and good. 

This portion of the book should be of especial interest to the 
readers of this Journal, and should be read in the original. The 


points of agreement between the author and Freud need not be 
emphasized; but what is worthy of attention is his accentuation 
of the fact that the influences by which these sex impulses are 
held in check must be as strong as they and equally worthy of a 
detailed study. ‘This strength he thinks they would not have but 
for the fact that the gregarious tendency is itself virtually an in- 
stinct and able to confer its powers upon the “sanctions of the 
herd.” 

The author also calls attention to the striking fact that the 
repressions here in question which lead to such important con- 
sequences in the form of nervous disease and peculiarities of 
character, are to be observed the world over, although the condi- 
tions which one assumes to be their cause vary greatly in detail. 
Some “constant’’ must be present which accounts for this uni- 
formity, and this the writer finds in the jealousy which adults feel 
toward children, speaking in broad terms (not, of course, as one 
person to another, but as representatives of one age to representa- 
tives of another age). This jealousy is instinctively adopted as a 
sort of defense mechanism, or rather a compensation for the sense 
of waning vigor. Stated in this fashion the argument seems bald 
and unreasonable, but when the author’s own words are taken its 
reasonableness seems greater. 

The third, the biological, or genetic method is also estimated 
to be of great importance, and is obviously the one that the writer 
feels himself most qualified to use. 

I must pass over the details which have reference to the many 
important observations which are made in the course of this later 
study, and will only say that the author distinguishes between 
three animal types of gregariousness, which he characterizes as the 
aggressive type, (of which the pack-hunting animals,—the wolf, 
and its descendant the dog,—may serve as an example); the de- 
fensive type, (of which the sheep forms a conspicuous instance); 
and the social type, as represented by our old friends, the indus- 


trious ant and bee. 

The necessities of life which the habits of these different 
types, respectively, have engendered, are gone into very interesting- 
ly and at some length, with constant reference to the deductions 


which appear admissible for the case of man. The later chapters 
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are devoted to the study of the aggressive and the social types, the 
reasons for the success and the reasons for the failure of the former, 
especially as it is met with in the case of war. 

The type which is destined to endure longest, so the writer 
thinks, is the social type, which is represented among the lower 
animals by the ant and the bee. If this type, however, is to main- 
tain itself (which is not regarded as by any means a certainty), it 
can only be, the writer thinks, through a far greater development 
of altruism and of rationality than one at present sees any sign of. 

It seems to the reviewer that while most of the conclusions 
of the highly interesting volume are acceptable, and well established 
too much emphasis is placed on the part which reason may be 
expected to play in the result. This, of course, is a matter which 
one could not decide fairly except with reference to some particular 
point atissue. But it must not be forgotten that the human mind 
has its three aspects, and it seems probable that we shall never 
reach the point when the need of a trained imagination will be 
subordinated to that of trained reason. Again, it seems very 
doubtful to the reviewer whether our capacity to analyze the 
human society situation is perfect enough to warrant the pessi- 
mistic outlook which to Mr. Trotter appears so threatening. 
Whether this is so or not, it is certain that, taken as a whole, the 
book is one that should be read by every student of mankind. 

As regards the study of the crowd, by Sir Martin Conway, 
it need only be said here that any one who has studied carefully 
the far more scientifically conceived arguments of Trotter will 
find in this more practical study of actual societies, their advantages 
and their defects, a large array of data for the illustration of the 
theses to which reference has here been made. Sir Martin Conway 
is not imbued, to anything like the same degree as Mr. Trotter, 
with the importance of the principle that every man is, by his 
very nature, a gregarious animal, and so states the opposition 
between societies and their members in a somewhat different 
manner. On the whole the conclusions of the two books harmonize 
very well; and any one who would like to see the matter carried 
out still further would do well to read still two more books,— 
namely, “Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inférieures”’ 
by Lévy Bruhl, and “The Freudian Wish” by Edwin B. Holt, of 
the Department of Psychology in Harvard University. 

James J. Putnam. 


WHO Is INSANE? By Stephen Smith. A. M., M. D., LL.D. 


(Pp. 285. The Macmillan Co.) 


This is a very readable volume of brief essays touching on 
many of the various questions relating to insanity. It is not a 
treatise on mental disease, nor does he tackle the problem as the 
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alienist is obliged to do. As the author is well over ninety years of 
age it is natural to find him giving many interesting reminiscences 
of the events he witnessed during a long and active career. 

The author’s personal knowledge of the insane was gained 
largely from his official visits to the New York Hospitals, where 
he met many patients, and had to solve many problems relating to 
their detention and care Dr. Smith was a Commissioner in 
Lunacy for the State of New York from 1882-1888. 

His remarks on the vagueness of the term insanity and the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of its definition are well worth 
reading. 

In one chapter he describes briefly the various epochs of life 
with the mental troubles peculiar to each. 

Net the least interesting portion of this volume is that con- 


taining the author’s ideas upon the care and treatment of the 


insane, and his broadly humanitarian views will be a stimulus to 


those actually engaged in caring for these unfortunates. The 
author’s interest in the care of the insane has continued to the 
present for he has chapters devoted to the treatment of the criminal, 
the psychopathic hospital and eugenics 

In the preface the author speaks with pride of his service to 
the State in bringing about three reforms in the New York State 
hospitals—namely, the introduction of a training school for at- 
tendants, the creation of the State Commission in Lunacy, the 
removal of the insane from County to State care. All these were 
of great benefit. It is to be hoped that this gentle optimist was 
not responsible for the mistakes of over centralization which were 
later made by the New York Commission. 

Kpwarp B. LANE. 


THE CRIMINAL IMBECILE. AN ANALYSIS OF THREE REMARKABLE 
MURDER CASES. By Henry Herbert Goddard. The MacMillan 
Co., 1915. Pp.154, VII. Price $1.50. 


Dr. Goddard has here reported concisely and in a scientific 
manner the cases of three imbecile murderers. An appendix gives 
the hypothetical questions in the Gianini case. Dr. Goddard is 
impressed as many alienists before him with the lack of under- 
standing on the part of the community, and jurors in particular, 
of the defective mind. He points out that in each of these cases 
Binet tests were admitted in the evidence. Dr. Goddard’s report 
ought to be of much assistance to those studying the questions of 
mental responsibility and this matter is so concisely arranged that 
it will be useful to those interested in criminal procedure. 

Three chapters are devoted to the general subjects of The 
Criminal Imbecile, Responsibility and the Punishment for Criminal 
Imbeciles. 
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It is to be hoped this little book will give much needed help to 
those who have been groping in more or less darkness in this matter 
and help put our practice on a more scientific and intelligent plane. 

Kpwarp B. Lane. 


CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT. By Joseph Jastrow, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Wisconsin. New York and 
London, D. Appleton & Company, 1915. Pp. XVIII, 596, 8 vo. 
210x140 m.m. Price $2.50 net. 


This thoughtful 200,000-word treatise on “the psychological 
sources of human quality,’’ a member of The Conduct of Mind 
Series, is at a glance or atrifle more the work of a man who 
thoroughly knows his human nature and the scientific methods of 
discussing it. The wrapper-advertisement accurately states its 
most conspicuous features: This volume surveys the sources of 
human nature in the light of modern psychology. It is a broad 
and readable statement of the foundations of human differences, 
and a study of the traits upon which education builds, which the 
vocations select, and which society encourages. It includes an 
intimate account of the emotional life and of the origins of the 
sentiments which sway human actions individually and in masses, 
and of their normal and abnormal expressions. It considers the 
varied play of the environment and the manner of its working upon 
the qualities of men which heredity supplies. It reaches definite 
conclusions upon the psychology of sex and of race topics of 
immediate concern in the political arena and the conflicts of armed 
nations. The volume makes a direct appeal to all who are respon- 
sible for the training, direction or selection of men, likewise to all 
practically dealing with the most significant asset of any people 
the qualities of its citizens. 

There are nine chapters: The Scientific Approach; the 
Sensibilities; the Emotions and Conduct; the Higher Stages of 
Psychic Control; Temperament and Individual Differences; 
\bnormal Tendencies of Mind; the Psychology of Group-traits; 
Character and the Environment; and the Qualities of Men. 
There are a very useful analytic table of contents and notes on 
each chapter, and there is an index. 

The leisurely and scholarly attitude of the book will appeal 
to large numbers of readers even at a time when explicitness and 
conciseness, if not condensation, are the literary mottoes. The 
multitude of statements and of propositions will weary rather soon 
the unscholarly reader despite the well-known clear style of Pro- 
fessor Jastrow; it certainly is not a book for a busy forenoon of 
anybody, nor for anyone at any time who would not freely associate 
his cortical neurones. The “meat” is abundantly present, and 
the persistent reviewer, if not possibly other readers, wishes that 
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the psychological material might be presented anew in a volume 
f about sixty ¢! ind words. It’s a golfish kind of a work 
\s an editor of a series, the example that the author sets is not a 
vel Vvood one 

For the neuropsychologist and for the alienist there is much 
1) this book, and much of the precise kind, fundamental as the 


ings of Henry Maudsley, that the average medical practitioner 
needs in his “business.”” Indeed, anadequate readable synopsis of 
ific propositions would make an excellent text-book in 


part of a psychological course in a medical school, for it would be 
Cauv wise. 

One of the most useful chapters in this latest volume of Doctor 
Jastrow’s is the seventh, dealing with the psychology of group- 
traits; and of this chapter the most timely part perhaps relates to 
exual psychologic differences; it is a thirty-page discussion with 
a good deal of insight, but neglecting altogether such basal prob- 
ems as intuition, a topic beginning to be adequately appreciated 
is a problem for examination. But on the other hand so many 
topics are mentioned and well oriented that intuition never would 
be misset 

The book in short is a thoughtful and eminently scholarly 
general discussion of the many things most universal and most 
fundamental in human nature, character and temperament for 


example, which the natural science of a somewhat later day 

certainly will make more somatically specific. As a part of a 

general knowledge of man the contents of the volume are of much 

interest and importance, and not too technically’expressed for the 

average present medical practitioner. 
Sargent Normal School. 

Georce V. N. DEARBORN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NEUROLOGY. By C. Judson Herrick, 


Professor of Neurology in the University of Chicago. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1915. Pp. 344, 12 mo., 
137 illustration Price $1.75 net 


[his important book (much larger and more “complete,’’ by 
, than its material thickness would suggest), is one which 
has been long awaited, in a subconscious sense, by very many 
students of science anc philosophy—medicals, psychologists, so- 
ciologists, physiologists. educators, zoologists, anatomists, meta- 


physicians, by all, in short, for whom the integration of things has 


in the following paragraph from the Preface, 


; 


the way 


} ? - 
its real Valuation. 


Professor Herrick makes explicit something long felt by multitudes; 
namely the wholly needless verbosity and ponderosity of most 
foreign, especially German, treatises on neurology, the essential 


thing, the integrative plan, being lost or at least hidden deep among 
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the leaves. “This work is designed as an introduction in a literal 
sense. Several very excellent manuals and atlases of neurology 
are available, and to these the reader is referred for the illustrations 
and more detailed descriptions necessary to complete the rather 
schematic outline here presented. ‘The larger medical text books 
of anatomy and physiology are, however, often very difficult [and 
worse] for the beginner, chiefly on account of the lack of correlation 
of the structures described and their functions. This little book 
150,000 words] has been prepared in the hope that it will help the 
student to learn to organize his knowledge in definite functional 
patterns earlier in his work than is often the case, and to appreciate 
the significance of the nervous system as a working mechanism 
from the beginning of his study.”” And this last, of course, save 
for the diagnostician, is the whole essence of neurology; a neurology 
book that omits or “slurs” it is an undue burden on the shelf. 

To students of abnormal psychology, as well as of normal, the 
up-to-date and concise discussion of the great cortex will appeal 
as strongly at least as will any other part of the book. The treat- 
ment is functional (psychological) rather than conventional in the 
usual way, and conveys the state of things as known at the be- 
ginnings of the Great War—whose heroic victims, it is presumed, 
with men like William McDougall studying them, will give us 
almost a new corticology. It is instructive, however, to observe 
that a proper conservatism, a hesitation to believe too much, 
even on the best of evidence so far as it goes, leads the author to 
appear to doubt what he may be later persuaded to accept, namely 
the Brodmann-Bolton doctrine of the cortical lamination. “In 
the present state of our knowledge a functional difference between 
the layers cannot be said to have been established save in very general 
terms.”’ (Italics mine.) Unconsciously Doctor Herrick here ad- 
mits about all that any student of Brodmann’s progressive work 
could so far desire: first, that the cortex is in layers and, second, 
that the functional difference has been established “in very general 
terms,”’ which of course is enough in our present ignorance of the 
relation of neurone and mentality. (As we shall see before many 
years, perhaps, when more is known about the inherent inhibition 
of the bortex by way of the kinesthetic influence,s the cortical 
lamination may become important beyond any other aspect of the 
hemispheres.) 

The sensorial nature of pain the author accepts fully, as of 
course he must, but he does not as yet, seemingly, see his way 


clear to place pleasure in the same class. Most of his discussion 
relates to pleasantness rather than to pleasure—two very different 
concepts, but he curiously enough, on psychogenic grounds, groups 
pleasure with unpleasantness as things other than sensations. 
Such matters are of small account, because matters of judg- 
ment, compared with the fact that this book of Herrick’s is one of 
the important and valuable books of recent years. Its numerous 
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illustrations are well-chosen, well!-printed, and well explained; 


an ample index; and the references to the literature are 
1 the choice of an “authority.”” The author, as well 
as the educated public, is to be congratulated on a work which is 
of so much use to so many that it can not fail to be widely bough 


and lear ned. 
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